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CUTTER-SCRAPER TOOL 


Cleans spreader beaters. Screpes 
plow and cultivator shovels. Cuts 
weeds and briars. Opens bales. Cut- 
lery steel head has knife-sharp cut- 
ting hook, broad scraping edge. 20" 
long. Hardwood handie. Order one 
for each tractor. $1.69 each. Two 
for $3.00. THE HIGHSMITH CO. 
INC. Fort Atkinsen, Wisconsin. 





You can't send a wiser or more wel- 


come than Farmer's Digest. It's 
your friends, relatives, 

farm operators and customers don't 

have, want, somethi 


something they 
they are sure to like! See the specia 
offer card enclosd. Mail your gift or- 


d 5 in January. 
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PIG & CALF CASTRATING KIT 
With New Castra-Knife, _ Illus- 
trated Instructions, Lanyard, Etc. 


Do your own castrating and do it 
right. Half a litter or one calf pays 
for this kit. The new Castra-Knife is 
a sharp, handy, safe razor-blade cut- 
ter. Unlike old type castrators, it is 
always super sharp for a fast, sani- 
tary, humane job. It is safer for you 
and the animal because blade sets 
to limit depth of cut, also retracts and 
is shielded when not in use. 

Authorities say illustrated instruc- 
tions are best ever prepared covering 
old scrotal sac operation and new 
college-approved, simplified ventral 
incision method. Plastic lanyard cord 
with swivel suspends knife from cloth- 
ing to free hands between operations. 
Saves time and avoids contamination. 
Kit also includes five extra blades and 
a plastic case. Order from this ad. 
Send only $1.29. Postpaid. Money 
back guarantee. 


THE HIGHSMITH COMPANY 
Fort Atkinson 21, Wisconsin 
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HAT’S the future of the 
cow pool in our dairy 
states? 

Will it revolutionize the dairy 
business? Or is it just a talked-up 
idea that will soon be forgotten? 

You can get “yes” answers to 
either question. And some will 
predict the outcome to be some- 
‘thing in between. At the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, a group of ex- 
tension specialists, economists 
and other research men feel that 
the pool probably won’t become 
too important. 

Reasons for these conclusions 
include low prices for milk, in- 
creased cost of forages for cow 


Cow Pools: 


Passing Fancy Or 
Dairy Revolution ? 


Let's look at this dairy innovation seriously . . . 


Condensed from 


University of Minnesota Farm and Home News 


pools and management problems. 
Another reason is that many 
dairy farmers might have trouble 
finding as good a use as they 
now have for their land, build- 
ings and working time if they 
send their cows to a pool. 

A cow pool is a place where 
cattle owned by several farmers 
or other persons are kept, fed 
and milked. So far, the pools al- 
ready operating in the Mid-west 
could be counted on one hand. 
But more than a dozen are in the 
planning stage around the na- 
tion. 

There are many ways in which 
cow pools might be set up, but 


Reprinted from University of Minnesota Farm and Home News, St. Paul 1, Minnesota 
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there seem to be four general 
types of arrangements: 

* Cooperatively-owned pool, 
with the farmers hiring a mana- 
ger and cow pool workers and 
with each farmer hauling feed to 
the pool and hauling manure 
away. 

* Cooperative setup similar to 
the above, but with farmers pool- 
ing their labor and doing the 
work themselves. 

* Privately-owned pool where 
farmers bring their cows in and 
are charged for all feed, housing, 
management and __ veterinary 
costs. 

* Investor-type pool, where 
both facilities and animals are 
corporation-owned, and farmers 
and others simply own stock in 
the corporation. 

The University men see these 
possible advantages in cow pools: 


1. Opportunity for farmers to 
have working hours more com- 
parable to industry. Most dairy 
farmers are tied to their job 
morning and evening for 365 
days per year, often with little 
chance for vacation. Putting 
cows in a pool might give them 
an 8-hour day and more time 
off. 

2. Specialized management 
for the dairy herd — including 
help from _ veterinarains and 
other specialists not always read- 
ily available on the home farm. 
These advantages might be par- 
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ticularly important for herds now 
producing at low levels. 

3. A chance for some farmers 
now on grade B markets to get 
into grade A production without 
the required expense in buildings 
and facilities on the home farm. 

4. For processors, a _ pool 
could furnish a large supply of 
top grade milk at one point, re- 
ducing transportation and other 
problems. It would help distri- 
butors simplify the entire milk 
procuring, processing and selling 
system. 

Then flip the coin and there 
are several disadvantages: 

1. Lack of other ways, in 
many cases, to market crops and 
labor if the cows go to a pool. 
If such a family can’t market 
these crops and find other uses 





It takes careful milking pro- 
cedures to get all the milk from 
a cow. 





for the labor, a pool would have 
no advantages. Besides, while 
roughage, family labor and the 
equity in buildings and equip- 
ment are all marketed at the 
home farm these things must 
often be paid for in cash when 
cows are in a pool — but de- 
pending on the arrangement, of 
course. 

2. Higher forage costs. If hay 
were the only roughage, each 
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cow would eat about 6 tons per 
year. Add the hauling cost to 
the market price for hay, and to- 
tal cost would be some $50 per 
cow more than it would be for 
the same hay raised and fed on 
the home farm. The problem of 
transportation costs would be 
even greater if grass silage, corn 
silage or fresh green chopped 
material were used. 

3. Management _ problems. 
Even with the best of farm man- 
agers in a pool, you would tend 
to lose the personal interest of 
cattle ownership. Unless mem- 
ber farmers haul their manure 
away, that is a problem too — 
probably meaning a fertilizer 
plant would have to be set up to 
dispose of the manure. Then 
there would be problems with 
mastitis and other diseases. Herd 
replacement might be difficult. 
Feed flavors, too, might hit milk 
from the entire herd in one day 
and affect a large supply of milk. 

4. Low prices for mid-western 
farm milk. Most economists say 





The lucky pedestrians are the 
ones who get the brakes. 





a farmer would need to get at 
least $3.50 per hundred pounds 
for milk and have cows averag- 
ing 400 pounds butterfat — just 
to break even in most pools. 
That’s figuring $2 per hour for 
labor and adding interest and 
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cash costs Mid-western states 
milk prices aren’t that high and 
average butterfat production is 
around. 250 pounds per cow an- 
nually. 

The importance of each good 
and bad point of a pool would 
again depend to a large extent 
on the arrangement. So how can 
a farmer decide whether a pool 
would be a good idea? 


For one thing, he must remem- 
ber that when he joins a pool, he 
becomes an investor. Yet, most 
dairy farmers are short on in- 
vestment capital but long on 
labor. If they invest in cows and 
put the animals in a pool, they 
may have little or nothing left 
to invest in equipment and other 
livestock for the home farm. So 
in many cases they might be best 
off by actually selling the cows 
to the pool and, that way, get- 
ting capital to invest in working 
equipment. This, of course, 
would be simply shifting out of 
dairying entirely. 

It might be possible for, say, 
a dozen farmers in one area, 
each with maybe 30 or 40 cows, 
to pool their cattle and forages 
and divide up their working time 
so each has a 5 or 6-day work 
week. But farmers doing this 
would have to get used to the 
idea of adjusting their desires to 
those of someone else and losing 
some independence. Would such 
a scheme work? Maybe not in 
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many places, but it’s something 
to mull over. 

The University men conclude 
that if cow pools are efficient 
enough to compete with farmers 
who keep their own herds, the 
pools will show up. Pools would 
no doubt be more efficient than 
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the below-average herds, but 
probably wouldn’t outdo the 


good dairymen. And even if they 
did compete, they would be no 
panacea for the small farmer — 
unless he has a good deal of capi- 
tal and can find other profitable 
uses for his land and labor. 











Population Predictions 


Over 11,000 babies are born every day in the United States! In 
1959 there will be over 4 million born. New official population predic- 
tions from the U. S. Census Bureau show that by 1984 we can expect 
to have at least 50 per cent more people in this country than we have 
now — over 275 million. Thus, there will be 50 per cent more con- 
sumers of food who will demand, roughly, 50 per cent more milk, 
eggs and meat than we now raise. —Agricultural Memo 
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How Long Will The Slump Last? 


The outlook is poor for the next three years if 


we force our surplus feed grains into more 
poultry, hogs, and cate... 


Condensed from Capper's Farmer 
Francis A. Kutish 


HAT happens to hogs in 
the next 3 years may have 
a lot to do with writing the fu- 
ture farm program. We may be 
in for a long stretch before prices 
ride above the $15 level again. 

Midwest farmers have been 
living below a price protection 
dam. Behind the dam is stored 
our huge feed-grain surplus. 

The dam is threatening to 
break and release the full flood 
of our surplus feed-grain produc- 
tion into expanded livestock 
numbers and into various live- 
stock products. 

We’ve produced more feed 
grains than we have fed each 
year for the last 6 years. The ex- 
cess has been impounded and 
stored under the CCC loan and 
price support program. 

Cost of storing the feed-grain 
and wheat carry-over has become 
a favorite topic of editorial cri- 
ticism by city newspapers and 
magazines. The stockpile has 
grown so large that government- 
paid storage is losing favor as a 
method of taking up the slack 


between production and 
sumption. 

This stockpile had a total of 
70 million tons by last October 
1. That’s 50 million tons more 
than the normal carryover of 20 
million tons. It includes a half 
year’s corn crop. 

We can grasp the size of 50 
million tons of feed grain when 
we recognize that it is enough to 
feed an average annual pig crop. 
It is five times as much as our 
record 1957-58 feed-grain export. 

Pressure is on to use up the 
feed-grain surplus by raising 
more hogs and poultry and feed- 
ing more cattle. But more live- 
stock production means lower 
prices and reduced incomes for 
Midwest farmers and stockmen. 


con- 


What will happen if we try to 
catch up with our present rate of 
grain production by expanding 
livestock over the next 3 or 4 
years? Livestock producers cer- 
tainly would suffer painfully 
around their pocketbooks. And 
if, in the same period, govern- 
ment bins were emptied of corn, 


Reprinted by permission from Capper's Farmer, Topeka, Kansas 
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and wheat were put in competi- 
tion with feed grains, they might 
feel an income pinch as painful 
as that experienced back in the 
thirties before the days of farm 
programs. 

What actually happens to live- 
stock prices will depend upon 
weather, our general level of 
prosperity, and the kind of farm 
program we have over the next 
few years. 


Suppose we have average 
weather, continued improvement 
in general economic activity, and 
no change in our present farm 
program — what can livestock 
farmers expect? As we see it, 
we will continue boosting live- 
stock output, but not enough to 
use all our feed-grain crop. By 
1962 we will have added 12 to 
13 million tons more to our feed- 
grain carry-over. 


Biggest output boost will be in 
hogs. Altho hog prices are lower 
this year, cheaper feed will en- 
courage further hog expansion 
into 1960. Prices are likely to be 
down to the 10-12 cent level by 
the latter part of 1960. Cash re- 
ceipts from hogs in 1961 may be 
down 33 percent from 1958. 

Such a drop probably will cut 
back spring farrowings in 1961. 
So, there should be some price 
recovery in late 1961 and 1962. 
But cheap feed will discourage 
any large reduction in numbers 
and dampen the price rise. 
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Hog growers must also face 
the consumers’ declining taste for 
pork. Pork consumption does not 
gain from increasing population 
as do beef, poultry, and other 
livestock products. 


Outlook for cattle is more fav- 
orable than for hog growers over 
the next 3 years. Beef prices this 
year are averaging higher than 
last year. But numbers of cattle 
and calves are expanding. By 
1960 beef supply will be increas- 
ing, and prices will begin to work 
lower. Prices will slip further in 
1961. Beef output will be rising 





The time to debeak pullets if 
cannibalism is a problem, is 
when you house them. Electric 
debeakers can often be rented 
from hatcheries or poultry sup- 
ply stores. 





rapidly by 1962 or 1963, and 
prices will be skidding sharply. 

Look for sheep numbers to fol- 
low the same trend as cattle but 
at a slower rate, since expansion 
will not be as sharp. 

Next to hog owners, poultry- 
men face the toughest road. We 
will see significantly lower poul- 
try and egg prices over the next 
3 years than we had in 1957-58. 
Cheaper feed and downward 
pressure on farm income will en- 
courage more egg production. 
Likewise, cheaper feed will sup- 
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port expansion in broilers and 
turkeys. 

What happens to dairy income 
depends upon the government 
program. If dairy supports are 
held at 75 percent of parity, in- 
come from milk and butterfat 
probably will work higher. Abun- 
dant low-priced feed and less in- 
come from hogs and beef cattle 
will encourage expansion of milk 
production. 

What are the prospects for the 
cash-grain farmer? Prices of feed 
grains will follow closely the corn 
support program. Support prices 





Adding a fungicidal chemi- 
cal to asphalt varnish used in 
painting tree wounds prevents 
growth of fungi that cause de- 
cay in shade trees. 





are expected to drop slightly in 
1960 and 1961 as the 3-year-mar- 
ket-price-average feature of the 
law comes into effect. 

In years of excess supply, mar- 
ket price of corn has averaged 
below the loan rate. This situa- 
tion is likely to continue thru 
1959-61. If the anticipated cut- 
back in hog numbers comes in 
1961, we will feed less corn that 
year. Therefore, corn prices like- 
ly will slip further below loan 
levels in 1961 and 1962. 

Looking at the over-all grain 
and livestock farming picture for 
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the next 3 years, we see total 
cash receipts from sales of feed 
grains, livestock, and livestock 
products running 4 to 6 percent 
below the 1958 level. The bad 
hog prices anticipated for 1960 
make it the lowest farm income 
year in prospect for the 3-year 
period. 

Effects of the income drop will 
vary farm by farm. If you are a 
hogman operating near full ca- 
pacity, you will suffer a greater 





In the first three months it 
was open, 1,500 motorists ran 
out of gas on the Indiana Toll 
road. 





percentage of income drop. If 
you can expand operations, you 
can use increased volume of out- 
put to offset some of the price 
decline. 

Crop incomes will depend up- 
on weather, with the CCC loan 
program serving as a price stabi- 
lizer. Meanwhile, we can expect 
a continued rise in farming costs. 
This will bring a much sharper 
drop in net farm income. 


We believe farm income pros- 
pects — at least for the coming 
3-year period — indicate that 
pressure for new farm programs 
will remain strong. Farm policy 
and farm legislation will rate 
high in the news in the next few 
years. 








ISCUSSIONS of 


inflation 

commonly include referenc- 
es to “the declining value of the 
dollar.” 

In recent months it has been 
said frequently that “the dollar 
is worth only 48 cents.” This 
statement means that a dollar 
will purchase only 48 per cent as 
many commodities and services 
at the present time as it would in 
1939, as measured by the con- 
sumer price index. 

It is self-evident that the value 
of a monetary unit is determined 
by the quantity of goods and ser- 
vices it can command in ex- 
change. As prices rise, the pur- 
chasing power of a dollar de- 
clines; as prices fall, its purchas- 
ing power rises. 

When individual commodities 
are considered, the value of the 
dollar does not ordinarily come 
to the fore. We may note, for 
example, that wool was priced 
recently at 43 cents per pound 
and that a year earlier the price 
was 36 cents. But we do not 


What Is A Dollar Worth ? 


An answer to the age-old cracker barrel dis- 
cussion question ... 


Condensed from Business Conditions 


think of the dollar as being worth 
2.3 pounds of wool, and we do 
not conclude that the dollar has 
declined nearly 20 per cent dur- 
ing the past year merely because 
the price of wool has risen. It is 
true, in a sense, that there are 
as many values for the dollar as 
there are commodities. However, 
movements in these prices are of- 
ten quite different. For example, 
the prices of many agricultural 
commodities and imported raw 
materials are substantially lower 
than they were in 1947. Prices of 
most other things are higher, but 
by varying proportions. 

To be useful, the idea of a 
shifting purchasing power of 
money must be related to chang- 
es in the prices of a wide variety 
of commodities and services. To 
measure the change in the values 
of the dollar, then, requires the 
computation of an average of 
many prices. Usually the prices 
of the individual items are 
weighted according to their rela- 
tive importance. 


Reprinted by permission from Business Conditions, Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago, 
Box 834, Chicago 90, Illinois 
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Even the broadest measures of 
the price level do not attempt to 
include all prices. Secondhand 
items, stocks and bonds and real 
estate prices usually are not in- 


cluded. 


To facilitate making compari- 
sons of groups of prices through 
time, price indexes are construct- 
ed. The average of prices as of 
some specified date — the “base 
period” — is taken to be equal to 
100. The average computed for 
other dates is presented as a per- 
centage of the base. The base 
period may be a year or even a 
shorter period, but it is common 
to use an average of several 
years. At the present time, many 
indexes use the 1947-49 base per- 
iod. The selection of the base 
period is merely for convenience 
in making comparisons. It does 
not indicate, necessarily, that the 
relationships which existed dur- 
ing the base period were more 
normal, reasonable or desirable 
than those in any other period. 


Prior to the time when the 
1947-49 base period came into 
fairly general use, 1935-39 was 
widely used. In the future, other 
base periods will be used. 


The most widely used indexes 
of prices are the consumer price 
index, which measures changes in 
the prices of goods and services 
purchased by families of urban 
wage earners and salaried cleri- 
cal workers, and the wholesale 
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price index, which measures 
changes in the prices paid by 
business firms in the primary 
markets. A third measure, and 
one that is coming into more 
general use, is the gross national 
product deflator. This index is 
the result of efforts to remove 
the effects of price movements 
from estimates of total spending 
so that the estimates of total 
output of the U. S. economy can 
be presented in “real” terms. 
When a value is assigned to 
the general purchasing power of 
the dollar, it is derived from one 





The average watch ticks 5 
times per second. 





of these measures which repre- 
sents changes in a broad category 
of prices. The statement that “the 
dollar is worth 48 cents” is based 
upon the over-all rise in the con- 
sumer price index since 1939. If 
the wholesale price index were 
used for this purpose, it would 
be said that the dollar was worth 
42 cents. According to both in- 
dexes, therefore, the value of the 
dollar has dropped by more than 
half since 1939, or, to put it in 
another form, prices have more 
than doubled. 

The following table shows the 
different “values” (May 1959) 
of the dollar which result from 
using different ‘base” years for 
the consumer and wholesale price 
indexes. 











Current purchasing 
power relative to 


the base period 
Base period CPI*1 WPI*2 
1913 34c 38c 
1920 69 83 
1929 59 52 
1933 45 37 
1939 48 42 
1948 83 87 
1953 92 92 
1958 100 99 


*1 Consumer Price Index 
*2 Wholesale Price Index 


When reference is made to a 
“48 cent dollar,” it is desirable 
to keep in mind several impor- 
tant qualifications. For example, 
is the particular price index em- 
ployed the most reasonable one 
available for a particular pur- 
pose? No index will accurately 
represent the purchases made by 
a given individual or firm. In 
this sense, everyone has his own 
price level or purchasing power 
of the dollar. 

Another problem is encounter- 
ed when price indexes are used 
for purposes which require a 
high degree of precision. For ex- 
ample, the fact that the con- 
sumer price index declined or 
rose a tenth of a point in a giv- 
en month is often offered as front 
page news. Those who construct 
such indexes hardly ever claim 
such a high degree of accuracy 
for their product. If the consum- 
er price index were “rounded” 
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to the nearest full percentage 
point, it would be unchanged 
from April 1958 through May 
1959, the latest figure available. 


Other problems are presented 
by the difficulty of obtaining ac- 
curate price quotations in periods 
of scarcity or abundance. Under 
such circumstances, special con- 
cessions may significantly affect 
prices actually paid even though 
list prices remain _ relatively 
stable. Another difficulty is en- 
countered in periods, such as 
1946, when many kinds of goods 
are not available in usual quali- 
ties and styles. 


Comparisons of price move- 
ments over long periods of time 
involve additional difficulties. 
This is because of the introduc- 
tion of new products, changes in 
the characteristics of existing 
products and changes in the pro- 
portions of income spent in vari- 
ous ways. No method has been 
developed to allow for new pro- 
ducts and quality improvements 
in price indexes. 

The limitations discussed 
above do not mean that available 
measures of the purchasing pow- 
er of the dollar are without sig- 
nificance. They provide, in a 
general way, a means of evaluat- 
ing the nation’s success or failure 
in combatting inflationary pres- 
sures. Their limitations are most 
troublesome when precise mea- 
surements are desired. 
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What's Ahead For Sheepmen ? 
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year ahead looks less 

favorable for the lamb 
grower but better for the lamb 
finisher. Lamb prices probably 
will average a little lower. Wool 
supports will be unchanged, at 
least until March 31. Total pro- 
duction costs will be about the 
same. 

This year’s lamb crop tallied 
21,108,000 head, up 2% from 
last year and largest since 1948. 
However, it is a small crop com- 
pared with those of the 1930's 
and early 1940’s. The trend of 
lamb production has been up 
since 1950 but only slightly more 
than population growth. 

Growers will sell more closely 
this fall than last year. Commer- 
cial slaughter in the last five 
weeks was 6% greater than a 
year previous. Drouth in the 
northern Great Plains and west- 
ern states is forcing more exten- 
sive marketing from that area. 
Even in central and eastern states 
where feed is plentiful, lower 
prices in the last eight or nine 


Lamb feeders will be better off than ewe- 
flock owners in the year ahead ... 


Condensed from The Farmer 


Gilbert Gusler 


months have chilled the urge to 
add to flocks. Additions to flocks 
this year will likely be smaller 
than either of the last two years. 

Supplies next winter will de- 
pend mainly on feeding opera- 
tions. Last season’s winter feed- 
ing results were disastrous to 
many finishers. Confidence was 
high while feedlots were being 
filled. Feeder lamb prices in 
July-November, the period of 
largest purchases, averaged 
slightly over $22 a cwt., the high- 
est in five or six years. Soon after 
the feedlots were filled, the fat 
lamb market went to pot and 
finishers sold at a national aver- 
age of less than $19. 
More Lambs in Feedlots 

In spite of that experience, 
finishing operations may be 
slightly larger this season. More 
lambs in feeder flesh will be 
available, and they are priced 
$3.-3.50 a cwt., lower than last 
fall. Scarcity of local feed may 
limit lamb feeding in parts of the 
West, but the Corn Belt, Texas 
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and Oklahoma are well supplied. 
Conditions in the wheat-pasture 
areas appear favorable, although 
not quite as good as in 1958. 

Because of last years sad ex- 
perience, finishers have been 
cagey about contracting feeder 
lambs for fall delivery, but are 
likely to buy more actively when 
they feel sure about feed supplies 
and probably will end 1959 with 
more in feedlots than a year ago. 
If that proves to be the case, 
more fed lambs will be marketed 
in the first three or four months 
of 1960 than in the same period 
of this year. 

Lamb supplies in late spring 
and summer next year will de- 
pend on the size of the early new 
crop. In view of the large num- 
ber of ewe lambs held back last 
year and two years ago, it seems 
likely that more yearling and 
older ewes will be on hand at the 
start of 1960 than a year earlier, 
so that the total lamb crop is 
likely to be a little larger next 
year. Feed conditions this fall 
are likely to be unfavorable for 
the early crop in California and 
Arizona, but quite favorable for 
those in most other areas, accord- 
ing to forecasts. 

Not only are domestic supplies 
of lamb and mutton likely to be 
larger in the year ahead, but 
consumers will be offered more 
pork and probably a little more 
beef, veal and poultry. Imports 
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also are likely to be larger. 


More Imports Expected 

In the first six months of 1959, 
imports of lamb and mutton, 
mostly from Australia and New 
Zealand, totalled 32 million 
pounds against 11 million pounds 
a year previous. Those imports 
were equal to 9% of the lamb 
and mutton from domestic com- 
mercial slaughter. Since flocks in 
Australia and New Zealand are 
larger than ever, competition 
from imports probably will con- 
tinue greater than a year prev- 
ious. 

On July 28, a shipment of 23,- 
629 live lambs, and yearlings 
from Australia landed at San 
Diego from a converted passen- 
ger liner. They were being held in 
30-day quarantine. Over 2,000 
were lost during the voyage. Cost 
in Australia was $6.-6.75 a cwt. 
If the shipment proves profitable, 
the shipper plans to send 200,000 
in the next year, which would 
add over 1% to commercial 
slaughter in the United States. 

Increasing population and ris- 
ing consumer incomes would in- 
dicate better demand in the year 
ahead. However, demand for 
lamb in the last year or two has 
been disappointing. Although 
lamb supplies per person have 
been moderate, rather low lamb 
prices have been necessary to 
move the supply into consump- 
tion in spite of the rise in prices 
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for beef and veal, traditional 
competitors of lamb. These low 
prices have prevailed despite 
several years of consumer pro- 
motion work by the American 
Sheep Producers Council. Per- 
haps lamb suffered more than 
some other meats from competi- 
tion of cheaper poultry. What- 
ever the influences are, demand 
probably will be at least as good 
in the year ahead. 


Lamb prices probably will 
work somewhat lower in the next 
two months as supplies of lambs 
and meat animals increase. They 
are likely to stay on the lower 
level until late fall. Because of 
shortage of forage for wintering 
livestock in much of the West, 
some reduction of flocks and 
herds appears necessary. This 
may mean a low late fall mar- 
ket. Prices will hold better for 
feeders than for fat lambs. 


In view of this history and 
prospects of larger supplies of fed 
lambs, possibly greater imports 
and more competition from other 
meats, Chicago prices in the next 
December-April period are not 
likely to average much over $20. 
Pelt values will be higher because 
of the rise in wool but the wool 
compensating payment probably 
will be about a fourth lower than 
last season, or roughly 75 cents 
a cwt. 

Feeder lamb prices are hardly 
low enough yet to be safe for the 
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prospective fat lamb price level. 
At Omaha, good and _ choice 
feeders now average about $19.- 
50 a cwt., making the cost of a 
70-lb., feeder around $13.65. Al- 
lowing 22 bushels of corn at $1 
a bushel and 150 Ibs., of hay at 
$20 a ton, or their equivalent in 
other feeds for a 25-lb. gain, 
feed cost probably will run 
around $4 a head. It will be less, 
of course, for finishers able to 
use much fall pasture. Then, in 
figuring feeder prices at Omaha 
against fat lambs at Chicago, 
finishers need an additional $2 





The United States has 7 per 
cent of the world's total popu- 
lation. 





or more a head to cover trans- 
portation, other marketing costs, 
labor, other expenses and death 
loss, less credits for manure. 


Range Lambs in Early 

That makes the needed mini- 
mum return from a 95-lb., fat 
lamb to be $19.65 a head, or 
about $20.65 a cwt. If the fin- 
isher’s share of the wool compen- 
sating payment is 20 cents a cwt., 
the needed minimum price 
would be $20.45 a cut. 

In view of the price outlook, 
close selling of grass lambs on 
small price rallies in early fall 
looks best. Many western lambs 
will have to be sold when they 
move down from high summer 
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ranges, where feed has _ been 
good, to fall and winter ranges 
where feed is short. But growers 
in other areas might as well go 
to market as soon as their lambs 
are at good weight and well fin- 
ished. For late and thin lambs, 
it will be well to provide good 
pasture or a little grain to hasten 
finish, or feed them in drylot. 
Shearing will lower the cost and 
speed the rate of gain. 

Finishers should try to get 
good and choice feeder lambs at 
$19 or less. Light lambs, if thrif- 
ty and growthy, are worth a 
premium. Late fall purchases are 
likely to be cheapest this year, 
but gains on fall pasture will re- 
duce the cost of early buys. 
Lambs fattened for the early-fed 
market are likely to be less profit- 
able than those bought late and 
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finished for midwinter and later 
markets. Antibiotic and hormone 
feed additives and pelleted feeds 
are aids to fast, safe and low- 
cost gains. 

Growers of new-crop lambs for 
market next spring and summer 
probably should figure on an 
average level of prices slightly 
lower than this year’s. Supplies 
probably will be a little larger 
and competition from _ other 
meats will be greater. 

Farmers who contemplate 
starting a flock may find good 
opportunities to acquire breeding 
stock this fall while range grow- 
ers are selling down in line with 
their feed supply. Returns from 
flocks in the next two years prob- 
ably will compare more favor- 
ably with beef cattle and hogs 
than in the last two years. 





A Formula For Figuring Value of Feeder Pigs 
When you buy feeder pigs, keep this in mind: 
You need to buy each pig for $20 less than you expect to get at 
market time, if you want to make a $2 profit on the animal. 
Now suppose you pay $10 for a feeder pig. You’d have to get at 
least $15 per hundred for the porker at market weight to make the 


$20 margin. 


For every dollar above $10 which you nay for feeders, the mar- 
ket price must increase by 50 cents to make the same return. So if 
feeder pigs cost $12 each, you need to get $16 per hundred at market 
weight, to reach the $20 margin level. 

This way of figuring is based on average quality pigs, marketed 
at around 200 or 210 pounds, according to Paul Hasbargen, farm 
management specialist at the University of Minnesota. It is also based 


on feed costs of about 9 cents per pound. 


—The Berkshire News 
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ACH year more farm families 

are asking their county agent 
or Vocational Agriculture in- 
structor to help them draw up 
father-son partnerships. There 
are several reasons for this inter- 
est. 

(1) Capital: The high capital 
requirements of today’s agricul- 
ture makes it next to impossible 
for a young farm family to start 
farming without help. A father- 
son partnership is probably the 
best alternative for this help. 

(2) Labor: With farm busi- 
nesses becoming bigger, a short- 
age of competent farm labor 
makes it more important for Dad 
to keep a son at home. If the 
son stays home, he wants respon- 
sibility and opportunity to build 
personal equity as he may do in 
some other endeavor. The son 
feels an agreement is essential to 
insure his future on the farm. 


(3) Security: Mother and 


Help Your Son Start Farming 


A father-son agreement will often pave the way to 
farm ownership for a young man... 


Condensed trom Pennsylvania Farmer 


Fred Hughes 


wad can now look forward to 
social security for income in la- 
ter years, so they are more will- 
ing to bring a son or son-in-law 
into the business. The son even- 
tually will take over the entire 
operation. 

‘4) Inheritance: A fourth rea- 
son for a partnership are the le- 
gal problems of cvoday’s society. 
A son staying home to help farm 
without a partnership agreement 
will help build his fathers’ es- 
tate. If the inheritance is divid- 
ed between the heirs, this is un- 
fair to the son who remained 
home. 

Certainly a father-son partner- 
ship offers the best opportunity 
for a young farm family to get 
started. There are several points 
to consider in drawing up a part- 
nership agreement. 

Put it in Writing 

The most important point of 

any agreement is that it should 
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be in writing. There are present- 
ly too many oral agreements. It 
is preferable that this agreement 
be drawn up by an attorney. The 
legal problems involved in estate 
settlement can be handled by 
your attorney, therefore he 
should be acquainted with the 
family situation. 

I remember a case of a 55- 
year-old farmer in Ohio that 
came into my office in tears. He 
could never get his father to 
draw up a written agreement. 
His father died at age 80, and 
four brothers and sisters were go- 
ing to share equally in the equi- 
ty in the farm, livestock and 
equipment the son helped devel- 
op with his labor. Legally the son 
could do nothing about this sit- 
uation. Equitable settlement in 
cases of this type would require 
understanding brothers and sis- 
ters. Too often the greed for 
money overshadows this under- 
standing and causes a life-long 
rift in an otherwise happy fam- 
ily. 

Division of ownership is an im- 
portant point to consider. Usual- 
ly the ownership of real estate is 
not involved in the first partner- 
ship agreement between a father 
and son. There may be other 
children involved, or a son does 
not have equity to buy part of 
the farm. The son enters the 
business with ownership in live- 
stock and equipment. How will 
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this ownership be divided, and 
how will the son pay his share? 


Make an Agreement 

When there is only one son 
who wants to farm, I personally 
recommend a 50-50 ownership in 
livestock and equipment. If there 
are two sons, a '/3-4%4 agreement 
can be used; or if there are three 
sons, a !/,-3/4, agreement is used. 
When Dad retires from the busi- 
ness, the son or sons buy his 
share of the farm assets. 

Usually a son does not have 
money to buy his share of the 
livestock and equipment. Rather 
than gain ownership a little each 
year, I prefer the son to buy his 
agreed-on share immediately. 

The father can hold a note 





He who said, "Only time 
will tell’ evidently didn't know 
many women. 





covering the son’s share, payable 
over a specified period at a 
specified interest rate. This 
means the son borrows money 
from his father just the same as 
from a credit institution. 


For example, assume the value 
of livestock and equipment is 
$20,000, and the partnership is 
a 50-50 share. The father would 
issue the son a note for $10,000. 
This could be paid to the father 
over a five-or ten-year period 
from the son’s wages or from 
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profits. A record of payments 
would be given the son by the 
father. This provides legal proof 
of the son’s ownership in case of 
the father’s death. It immediate- 
ly gives the son a feeling of se- 
curity and equal responsibility 
in the management of the farm. 

Monthly wages should be 
agreed on for members of the 
partnership. These wages are 
paid out of farm income just the 
same as the feed or fertilizer bill. 
In setting wages, consideration 
should be given to the health and 
availability of each party. If they 
are to contribute equal amounts 
of labor, they will be paid equal- 
ly. The wage agreed on should 
be enough to cover monthly liv- 
ing expenses. As an example, I 





Mastitis control depends on 
good management and strict 
sanitation. Treatment should be 
a minor part of the program. 





might suggest $200 a month. All 
hired labor is paid from partner- 
ship funds. 

If the father retains full own- 
ership of the farm, he should 
have the privilege of charging a 
reasonable rent figure to cover 
interest on investment. This 
could be three or four per cent 
on the value of the farm. All tax- 
es, insurance and repairs will be 
paid from partnership funds. 
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Permanent Improvements 

Permanent improvements to 
the farm, such as barn remodel- 
ing or a new silo, can be handled 
in several ways: 

(1) The father pays for all 
improvements from his income, 
in which case the value of the 
farm increases for purposes of 
determining the rent the father 
receives. 

(2) The improvements are 
made from partnership funds. If 
this is the method used, the son 
should receive a _ non-interest 
bearing note from his dad to 
show his share invested in farm 
real estate for purposes of estate 
settlement. 


(3) The improvements are 
made from partnership funds 
and the son is given an option to 
buy the farm at an agreed-on 
price plus the father’s share of 
improvements, less the deprecia- 
tion of the improvements. The 
attorney should prepare the op- 
tion papers. 

The partnership should pro- 
vide for a joint bank account 
with all operating expenses paid 
from this account. Each partner 
should have their individual 
bank accounts for personal use. 
This eliminates the chance for 
spending beyond a family’s in- 
come, especially from the farm 
account. 

The profits, after paying the 
labor of father and son, the fath- 
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er’s rent, and all current operat- 
ing expenses, are divided equally 
between father and son. 

The father, mother, son and 
son’s wife should have their at- 
torney draw up individual wills 
in addition to the partnership 
agreement. This protects all par- 
ties to the agreement, in addition 
to providing for other childen in 
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happiness in future years. 
Father-son partnership agree- 
ments started now will insure the 
transfer of our good farms to the 
younger generation. It will also 
preserve the tradition of sound 
family farms in our agriculture. 
Your county agricultural exten- 
sion agent or vocational agricul- 
ture instructor will be happy to 





the family. It also eliminates the 


discuss a father-son partnership 
chance for family discord or un- 


for your farm. 





Plain Talk 


“TI sometimes wonder,’ said Vermont’s Senator George Aiken, 
“if the critics of farm programs really know what it is they are attack- 
ing. 

“It is not the farmer so much as it is the public that would pay 
dearly if farm programs were abolished . . . Even a slight food short- 
age would result in skyrocketing consumer prices. 

“The greatest stabilizing influuence of the world’s economy today 
is U. S. agriculture. Take away our assurance of plenty of food and 
chaos could result. . .” 

The above excerpts are from a speech in defense of agriculture 
delivered recently on the Senate floor. —Tuesday Letter 





Stick fast to your good long-time plans for your land, livestock, and 
building. We are past the day of high profit per head of cattle fed, per 
hog, per bushel of corn, or bushel of beans raised. It is now a matter 
of much less profit being made on each head of cattle or hogs, on 
each bushel of corn or beans and making a good over-all profit by 
having a larger volume. So don’t jump around, but rather, hold or 
keep gradually increasing volume of production. If you think you can 
outguess a market do it on the Chicago Board of Trade Grain 
market or in the Chicago Stockyards, as a speculator, where you can 
make lots of money fast — if you are good at it. 

—Dowell Farm Facts 








Raising Hogs On Concrete 





ONFINEMENT of 
from birth 


hogs 
to market on 
concrete is replacing the pasture- 
raising system on many Corn 
Belt farms. 

Smaller hog producers are fol- 
lowing the lead of the larger 
operators in establishing faster, 
more efficient systems of hog 
raising. 

By switching to confinement, 
hog men can return valuable 
land to crops; increase herd size; 
reduce labor needs; control di- 
sease better: feed more efficient- 
ly, and through multiple farrow- 
ing in farrowing houses under 
controlled conditions they can 
market hogs the year round; eve- 
ning out the high and low per- 
iods and getting a higher average 
hog price. 

There are many combinations 
of what we call “confinement” or 
“raising hogs on concrete.” three 
common variations found today 
are the following: 


® Max Bailey’s operation near 


Total confinement and multiple farrow- 
ing are becoming general practices . . . 


Condensed from 
National Livestock Producer 


E. L. Quaife, lowa State University 


Ames, Iowa. Here is a producer 
who has gone “whole hog” into 
confinement. He farms 190 acres 
of highly productive land worth 
far more in crops than used as 
hog pasture. Bailey built a 34- 
stall farrowing house, a nursing 
house, and a 56’ x 160’ enclosed 
finishing house. He raises about 
3,000 head of hogs annually, 
with farrowing about every six 
weeks. The pigs are weaned at 
three weeks of age and moved 
to the nursing house where they 
remain until they weigh about 40 
lbs. They are then transferred to 
the finishing house, and fed to 
market weights in bunches of 40 
to 50. 


® Bernard Collins’ partial con- 
finement system. Collins, vice 
president of the Iowa Swine Pro- 
ducers Assn., farms 600 acres 
near Clarion, Ia., and raises 2000 
hogs a year. For years he put his 
January and February pigs to 
pasture in April and fed them 
out on pasture. Today he says 


Reprinted by permission from National Livestock Producer, 139 N. Clark St., Chicago 2, Illinois 
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“My land has become so valuable 
for crops that it doesn’t pay to 
pasture my winter pigs, so I have 
built a finishing floor and feed 
them out in confinement. My 
summer pigs are farrowed in the 
field and I use them to glean the 
cornfields. Then I bring them to 
the floor to be finished.” 
Farrowing Pattern Changing 

@ Val Racek’s converted barn 
program. Racek’s farm is south 
of Ames, Ia. Here, he added a 
concrete floor to an old barn and 
put a 900 square foot concrete 
apron in front. He has his far- 
rowing pens around the inside 





Fifty-four per cent of all em- 
ployed people in America work 
in jobs that did not exist 50 
years ago. 





wall of the barn. His feed comes 
down through chutes from the 
floor above. The water is piped 
up through the floor inside. Ra- 
cek put only $300 in this layout, 
which is tops for raising 150 hogs 
a year. 

Many other farmers who want 
to feed out 75 to 150 hogs in 
confinement are following Ra- 
cek’s method. Most producers 


have sheds and feeding floors 
which they can convert to con- 
crete with very little outlay. 
Top hog men are looking to 
multiple farrowing and confine- 
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ment raising as the way to beat 
the present boom and bust hog 
cycle. The normal pattern in hog 
farrowing has been twice a year, 
Spring and Fall with the Spring 
farrowings the largest. Thus a 
producer who farrows sows in the 
Spring will hit the low prices in 
October November and Decem- 
ber. Twice a year farrowing im- 
proves the average yearly price 
but multiple farrowings of four 
or more times a year means that 
market peaks and valleys are 
ironed out and the producer ob- 
tains a higher average price. 


The growing popularity of in- 
creased farrowings is evident in 
Iowa, where December, January 
and February pigs made up 26% 
of the total 1958 spring pig 
crop. This is something new; un- 
til recently, lack of heat and 
housing facilities prevented the 
raising of winter pigs. Producers, 
like Collins, who farrow early 
litters, find that it doesn’t pay to 
put pigs on green, washy pasture 
— it actually slows up the rate 
of gain. So they crowd the pigs 
along for a late May or June 
market. 


Confinement vs. Pasture 
Multiple farrowing has many 
other advantages besides a better 
marketing program. Many far- 
rowings mean fewer sows are far- 
rowing at one time, which results 
in uniform labor requirements; 
less danger of being wiped out in 
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an epidemic; constant use of 
buildings and equipment; more 
efficient use of a production test- 
ed boar of good meat type, and 
a uniform hog crop which can 
be marketed at desirable weights 
without the tendency to hold 
back and hope for an increase in 
price. 

We know how to feed hogs in 
total confinement today so that 
they will do just as well — and 
most times better — than on 
pasture, even the best pasture. 
Arguments advanced in favor of 
pasture are the experiments 
which show that an average of 
$20 of feed is saved by an acre of 
pasture. However, so much pas- 
ture becomes hard and dry dur- 
ing the summer that hogs gain 
very little during such periods. 
And when it rains, much hog 
pasture becomes mud. It’s far 
better to use pasture for return- 
ing $50 an acre and more from 
row crops. 


Comparison of pasture and to- 
tal confinement has been given 
a good trial in the boar testing 
stations. Results at the Iowa sta- 
tion have shown that 2,200 pigs 
put on test at 60 lbs. have gain- 
ed about 1.85 Ibs. daily on an 
average of about 300 lbs. feed 
per 100 lbs. gain. The pigs had 
about 14 square feet of floor 
space each, including sleeping 
and feeding area. About 6 to 8 
feet of sleeping space and 10 feet 


of feeding and watering floor are 
sufficient. 


The Indiana Experiment Sta- 
tion compared finishing hogs on 
a good alfalfa pasture with hogs 
fed the same well-balanced ra- 
tion in confinement. The hogs 
fed free choice in dry lot gained 
an average of 1.64 Ibs. daily 
against 1.57 lbs. for those on pas- 
ture. The hogs in confinement 
required 310 lbs. of feed against 
299 Ibs. by those on pasture. Pas- 
ture in this case had a value of 





Meat production in 1959 has 
been estimated at 27 billion, 
200 million pounds, the second 
highest on record. The top year 
was 1956, with 28 billion 
pounds. 





$15.84 per acre, hardly consistent 
with its value for corn. 


However, this does not mean 
that a farmer who uses pasture 
efficiently should discard his pro- 
gram in favor of confinement. 
There are areas where pasture 
may be used to better advantage 
than in the highly cultivated 
Corn Belt. Also, pasture or clean 
ground may be best for farmers 
who plan to continue farrowings 
once or twice a year. But all signs 
indicate that this type of hog 
production is outmoded; the pro- 
ducer of the future will be the 
specialist who rushes his hogs 
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through from farrowing to mar- 
ket in assembly-line fashion. This 
will not work on pasture. 

Management requirements 
such as health, sanitation, man- 
ure disposal, water run-off, con- 
trol of flies and offensive odors, 
and control of cannibalism are 
more difficult to cope with in a 
confinement setup. Diseases 
spread by close contact of hogs 
necessitate strict sanitation. But 
a good health program is easier 
to maintain with hogs on con- 
crete. A more effective worming 
program can be carried out, and 
parasites and digestive upsets are 
more easily controlled. 


Manure is Problem 

Manure disposal is a problem 
which is being solved in various 
ways. Some producers use water 
under pressure to hose down the 
concrete floors, washing the man- 
ure into a gutter where it runs 
into a septic tank, later to be 
pumped out and used as valu- 





The average American used 
140 quarts of milk in 1958. 


- 





able liquid manure. Bailey uses 
another method. Once a day, he 
scrapes the manure into dunging 
alleys on either side of his en- 
closed building. In the evening 
he goes through the four-foot 
dunging alleys with a front load- 
er attachment on his tractor, 
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pushing the manure to one end 
of the building and dropping it 
into his spreader. When his land 
is in crops, he dumps the manure 
on a strip of ground three rods 
wide and one-half mile long, and 
spreads it in the winter. He does 
not flush the floors at any time. 


Water run-off must be consid- 
ered in building a concrete floor. 
In warm climates where sprink- 
ling systems are necessary and 
bedding is not used, the slope of 
the floor should be one inch to 
the foot. In northern areas where 
bedding is used, a slope of one- 
half inch to the foot is sufficient 
for the sleeping area. Outside the 
bedding area, where feeders and 
waterers are located and where 
droppings and urine will be de- 
posited, the slope should be one 
inch to the foot. 


Other factors to consider in 
building a concrete floor are that 
it must be rough enough to pro- 
vide footing, but not so rough 
that it will hinder cleaning. An- 
other sanitary aid is to place the 
first board on the low side of 
the floor up three or four inches, 
so that manure and urine will 
not build up. 

Flies are more of a problem in 
any confinement setup than they 
are with hogs on pasture. The 
same is true of odors; the odor 
from an enclosed building such 
as Bailey's may be offensive in 
hot weather, no matter how 
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clean it is. Therefore, care must 
be taken as to location of such 
a layout; the farther from a 
dwelling the better and to the 
north or northwest rather than 
the south, if one expects to keep 
on good terms with the family 
and neighbors. 


Proper ventilation of buildings 
will help dispel odors and is very 
important in cooling hogs in the 
summer and dispelling drafts in 
winter. A building over 100 ft. 
long should be partitioned into 
sections of 40 to 50 ft. for better 
ventilation. Other environmental 
controls such as fans (which Bail- 
ey uses) and mist sprayers (Col- 
lins’ method) help hogs gain fas- 
ter on concrete and are far easier 
to handle than the cooling sys- 
tems used in many pasture set- 
ups. In winter, hogs will gain 
faster and produce gains on less 
feed if they are away from drafts, 
have clean, dry bedding, and are 
sheltered during their eating and 
drinking. A temperature of 40 to 
50 degrees is best for hogs. 


Housing Costs Vary 

Many types of housing are sat- 
isfactory for confinement, and 
such factors as climate, size of 
program, and special needs of 
the producer dictate what is 
used. For his partial confinement 
system, Collins built a finishing 
shed with six 20 x 20 ft. apart- 
ments with cement to the front. 
Each section holds 60 to 70 fat- 
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tening pigs. Total cost of the 
open-sided building was $7,500 
and he can handle 400 hogs at a 
time. 

Iowa State University agricul- 
tural engineers figure that if you 
start from scratch, a total con- 
finement system consisting of 
farrowing and nursing houses 
and a finishing barn — such as 





About 20 cents of each dol- 
lar spent by consumers for 
farm-produced foods is used to 
purchase dairy foods. 





Bailey’s— will cost you about 
$45,000 or $20 per fattening hog 
you plan to turn out. Bailey’s 
large finishing shed capable of 
holding 600 to 700 hogs at a 
time cost $20,000. The buildings 
should last 10 years or longer and 
can be depreciated annually. 

Cost of less elaborate units 
should vary from $10 to $14 per 
hog for materials. 

Part of Bailey’s expense went 
for mechanized equipment, 
which is a desirable feature in 
any operation where more than 
300 hogs are fed. Bailey’s auto- 
matic equipment includes storage 
bins at one end of his finishing 
house which feed protein and 
grain through pipes into a grind- 
er and mixer, from where the 
complete mix is augered by elec- 
tricity from one end of the shed 
to the other. He can make his 
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mixtures vary as to protein con- 
tent, and holes in the auger tract 
drop feed into the feeders. Bailey 
can grind and feed a ton of feed 
in less than an hour. Grinding 
and mixing equipment is justified 
in a large operation because sup- 
plements can be purchased in 
large amounts at considerable 
savings. 

Raising hogs on concrete, of 
course, is no guarantee of suc- 
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cess. The hog producer who has 
failed to produce efficiently on 
pasture may not be helped by 
confinement. Pasture has covered 
up many feeding and manage- 
ment faults which would become 
glaring errors if permitted on 
concrete. But most men handling 
large numbers of hogs agree that 
there are probably fewer hours 
required in caring for them in 
confinement than in the fields. 





Silage for Hogs 


A pig pen is the last place you would expect to find a gourmet, 
but tests have proved that market hogs turn up their snouts at some 


feeds. 


One of them is grass silage. 


Tests at the Canada Agricultural Experimental Farm, Agassiz, 
British Columbia, proved that grass silage will have to be made more 
palatable if it is to be fed successfully to market hogs. 

When grain intake was restricted to 85 or 70 per cent of full 
feed, pigs did not eat enough silage to maintain satisfactory growth. 

Pigs on a balanced ration, self-fed, would eat only an occasional 


mouthful of silage. 


Pigs on about 75 per cent full feed consumed 


an average of two to three pounds per day, but their daily gain was 
roughly .6 pounds per day less than pigs on full feed. 

Thus despite increased silage consumption, the amount of grain 
consumed, considered in the light of body weight gain, was nearly 
the same as pigs self-fed without silage. 

Pigs on the restricted grain diet received half their grain in 








the morning and the other half in the afternoon, with silage at noon. 
The lowest silage consumer on a 70 per cent grain restriction ate 
an average of 2.2 pounds per day, while the highest averaged 4.4 lbs. 

At slaughtering, pigs on the restricted grain intake ran one 
per cent lower in dressing percentage but produced leaner carcasses 
than the pigs on self-feeding. 


—Butter-Fat 











What It Costs To Produce Milk 


Es 





OW much does it cost to 
produce 100 pounds of 
milk? How much would you 
have to get for that milk to earn 
as much for your work as the 
average take-home pay for indus- 
trial workers in the dairy region. 
A recent analysis of records by 
J. R. Schmidt and S. D. Stani- 
forth of the University of Wis- 
consin gives some answers to 
these questions. 

The economists found the fol- 
lowing production costs per 100 
pounds of milk sold in 1958. This 
was for an average Wisconsin 
herd of 20 cows producing 8,000 
pounds of milk per cow. They 
figured on the basis that all feed 
was purchased, the dairyman got 
4 percent interest on his dairy 
investment. Here’s how the costs 
to produce a hundred pounds of 
milk on this size farm came out: 


@ A cost of $2.22 per hundred 
with no charge for labor 

@ $3.49 with labor charged at 
average hired man’s wages 
($1.05 per hour without room 
and board) 


This is the way milk production costs 
per 100 pounds add up in Wis- 


consin... 


Condensed from 
Wisconsin Agriculturist 


@ $3.89 paying dairy farm labor 
at average weekly industrial 
wages (but with a 63.5 hour 
work week for the dairy farm- 
er) 

@ $4.85 with labor charged at 
the average hourly Wisconsin 
industrial wage 

@ $4.20 with $3,000 labor in- 
come from the dairy herd 


To obtain these figures, econo- 
mists used average farm efficien- 
cy for the production of grade B 
milk. Costs might run somewhat 
higher for producing grade A 
milk. 

Wisconsin dairy producers ac- 
tually got $3.11 per hundred- 
weight for 3.5 percent milk in 
1958. At this price for the 20- 
cow, 8,000 pound average herd, 
the dairy producer would be left 
only 73 cents per hour for his 
labor. 

An average price of $3.11 per 
hundredweight would have given 
slightly less than $1,500 labor in- 
come to the dairy farm family 
with a herd of 20 cows producing 
8,000 pounds of milk per cow. 


Reprinted by permission from Wisconsin Agqriculturist, Racine, Wisconsin 
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How did the University arrive 
at these figures? First, all feed, 
including pasture, was charged 
at current local market price 
rather than at cost of production. 

Second, only those costs direct- 
ly caused by the dairy herd and 
young stock are included. Third, 
the costs are based on require- 
ments for a herd of this size and 
production level, rather than on 
farm account records. 

This method of determining 
the cost permitted a look at the 
dairy operation apart from the 
rest of the farm business, which 
normally includes raising crops 
and other livestock. 

These figures may not neces- 
sarily apply to your farm. Since 
production costs vary widely 
from farm to farm, only your 
own records can really provide 
an answer on your farm. 

Here are the things that make 
a big difference in the cost of 
producing milk: 

Herd size 

Milk production per cow 

Labor charge 

Source and cost of feed and 
management 

Cost to produce 100 pounds 
of milk is generally less for a 
large herd than for a small herd, 
less for high producing cows than 
low producing cows. 

What would have happened 
in a 20-cow dairy herd if the 
cows averaged more milk per 
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cow? This would have been one 
way to increase the efficiency of 
the herd. 

Here is the net cost of produc- 
ing 100 pounds of milk with 
cows of different production in 
order to give $2,000 annual dairy 
labor income from the dairy en- 
terprise and 4 percent interest on 
the dairy investment, using last 
year’s costs: 


Milk production Net cost per 
per cow cwt. milk sold 
7,000 bs. $3.93 
8,000 Ibs. 3.54 
9,000 lbs. 3.24 

10,000 Ibs. 2.99 
11,000 Ibs. 2.79 


You can also reduce the cost 
of producing milk by increasing 
the size of herd. How would this 
effect the cost of producing milk? 
Here are the costs, charging $1 


per hour for labor: 


Number of cows Net cost per 
cwt. milk sold 
10 $4.78 
15 3.88 
20 3.43 
25 3.16 
30 2.99 
35 2.86 


These figures applied to dairy 
farms give a rather gloomy pic- 
ture. Almost one-half of all dairy 
farm families in this study earned 
no return for operator labor and 
failed to cover all the other costs. 

How did these farm families 
manage to stay in business if 
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they didn’t make money, you 
may ask? They did it by taking 
a reduced standard of living. It’s 
the old story of the wife and 
children working for nothing. 

They can also do it by getting 
very little or no returns on the 
money invested in equipment, 
buildings, land and cows. 

Less than 10 percent of the 
dairy farm families studied paid 
all costs and got $3,000 for 
operator labor at recent milk 
prices. 

This $3,000 figure is sometimes 
used to compare what a family 





Dichlorodiphenyltrichloroe- 
than — Even if we could say 
it, think of all the time we 
would waste asking the clerk 
for it, if we couldn't shorten 
the word by asking for D.D.T. 





must earn to equal the income of 
the average industrial worker in 
this area. It takes into account 
allowance made for the use of 
the farm house and farm pro- 
duce used in the home. 
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Roughly, it means that only 
10 percent of the dairy farm 
families got as much for their 
labor as the average industrial 
worker. 

How can a dairy farmer in- 
crease his income? We’re often 
told that the answer to low farm 
prices is increased efficiency. 
And it’s certainly a definite ad- 
vantage to any individual farmer 
to lower his costs. 

The quickest and easiest way 
to lower the cost for producing 
milk is to expand production. 
That means either more cows or 
getting more milk from each 
cow. 

But right here is the dilemma 
which dairy farmers face. Indi- 
vidual producers are faced with 
the need to increase production 
in order to improve their income. 


But as more and more dairy 
producers do this, it increases 
milk surpluses. And in the end it 
brings a price decline in milk 
which more than offsets the 
gains in efficiency dairy produc- 
ers make by upping their pro- 
duction. 





EAT PORK FOR NERVES — Pork is an outstanding source of 
the B vitamin, thiamine. One serving (31% oz.) of cooked pork pro- 
vides 68.7 per cent of the thiamine needed by the average 45-year-old 
man. Thiamine is the vitamin which helps convert starches and sugar 
into energy, aids digestion and helps the nerves, muscles and heart 
to function normally. Nervousness, irritability and poor appetite may 
result from an inadequate thiamine intake. 











Grain Marketing Questions Farmers Ask 






Here are the answers farmers want. . . 


Condensed from Prairie Farmer 


L. F. Stice, University of Illinois 


TUARMERS want answers to 

their questions about the 
marketing of grain. Here is a 
summary of questions and ans- 
wers from this year. 


..How can I decide when to 
market my grain? 

The essential information 
needed to make a sound decision 
on this question includes price 
trends, storage costs, and quality 
factors. The key question is 
whether the price will nise 
enough to pay for storage costs. 


What is 
costs? 

Farm storage costs consist of 
interest, taxes, insurance on the 
grain, shrinkage and deteriora- 
tion, and use of storage facilities. 
Charges for the use of storage 
bins and cribs include deprecia- 
tion, insurance, taxes, interest on 
investment, and upkeep. 

These costs are fixed and, once 
the crib is built, will exist wheth- 
er grain is stored or not. So they 
may not enter into the decision 
of whether to store or sell in a 


involved in storage 


particular year. 

The storage structure may al- 
so serve the dual purpose of grain 
conditioner and storage bin. 
Corncribs and bin dryers are ex- 
amples. Slatted corncribs have 
been profitable largely because 
they were teamed up with the 
spring winds to dry corn eco- 
nomically and reduce or elimi- 
nate moisture discounts. 

Once grain is in condition to 
market without discount, as in 
the case of artificially dried corn, 
the use of the bin is a storage 
cost and must be offset by price 
increases if storing is to pay. 

Variable costs will be incurred 
only when the grain is stored and 
will differ greatly with lots of 
grain. These items are interest, 
taxes, insurance on the grain, 
and shrinkage. 


Shrinkage occurs in two ways: 
through moisture loss and 
through weight loss incurred in 
handling rodent and insect dam- 
age, and spoilage. Moisture loss 
is not a cost so long as it is off- 


Reprinted by permission from Prairie Farmer, 1230 Washington Bivd., Chicago 7, Illinois 
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setting the penalty in moisture 
discounts or is being offset by a 
higher price for the dry grain. 

How can moisture shrinkage 
be determined? 

Final weight equals initial 
weight times (100 minus initial 
moisture) divided by (100 minus 
final moisture) . 

Here is an example of how the 
formula will work: Assume you 
start with 100 bushels of 20 per- 
cent moisture corn and sell it at 
15.5 moisture. Substituting in the 
formula: 100 bushels times (100- 
20.0 divided by 100-15.5) equals 
100 bushels times (80.0 divided 
by 84.5) equals 100 bushels times 
94.6 percent equals 94:6 bushels. 
Hence the shrinkage due to mois- 
ture loss is 5.4 bushels (100.0 
bushels - 96.4 bushels). 

How much does it actually cost 
to store grain? 


Commercial grain warehouse 
charges are about 1% cents per 
bushel per month including 
shrinkage, insurance on the 
grain, and use of the bin. Farm 
storage charges are likely to 
range from 10 to 20 cents a bush- 
el for the storage season. 

How do these storage charges 
compare with normal price-in- 
creases? 

Over the years grain prices 
must rise enough after harvest to 
induce someone to store part of 
the crop through the marketing 
season. But grain prices may not 
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rise enough every year to pay 
storage costs. 

Harvest-time prices tend to be 
depressed more by large crops 
than by small crops. But the 
quantity of empty commercial 
storage space in relation to the 
size of the crops is also a factor. 
The price of feed grains, particu- 
larly corn, is influenced by prices 
and numbers of livestock, especi- 
ally hogs. 

How much seasonal price in- 
crease can I expect from corn? 


In the 10 years from 1948 
through 1957, according to a re- 
cent study of the U. of I. college 
of agriculture division of prices 
and statistics, the average season- 
al farm price of corn (based on 
Illinois prices) increased from 





An open mind often catches 
a lot of trash. 





93.4 percent of the season’s aver- 
age price in November to 104.2 
percent in August. 

This is an increase of 11 per- 
cent. So when the season’s corn 
price averages $1.10 a bushel, the 
“normal” low would be $1.02 
and the high $1.15 a bushel. This 
12 cents increase will more than 
pay the out-of-pocket cost but 
will not cover total costs except 
in the most economical storage 
facilities. 

But statistical averages can be 
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misleading. Corn storage was 
profitable in only 5 of the 10 
years. Prices following harvest 
declined in three years and re- 
mained about steady in two 
years. 

How much seasonal price in- 
crease can I expect in wheat and 
oats? 

From 1948 to 1957, wheat 
prices in July were about five- 
tenths percent below their sea- 
sonal average price to about five 
percent above the following 
March. If the season’s average 
were $1.75 a bushel the normal 
increase would be 17 cents — 
from $1.66 to $1.83. 

The seasonal increase for the 
1958 wheat crop was more — 
about 25 cents a bushel. This 
season, with a smaller and more 





Marriage is an excellent cure 
for love sickness. 





storable crop and plenty of 
space, the season increase may be 
less than normal. 

Oat prices are over-shadowed 
by prices for other feed grains 
and decline until fall. The sea- 
sonal increase in the 1948-1957 
period averaged 13% percent 


from October to May. On 60- 
cent oats this is only eight cents 
which will not pay storage costs. 

Can I make money storing soy- 
beans? 
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Contrary to popular opinion, it 
has not always paid to store soy- 
beans. The increase from 1948 
through 1957 averaged about 15 
percent with the high in May. 
This is 30 cents a bushel on $2 
soybeans. But sharp increases in a 
few of these years influenced this 
average greatly. 

The price after harvest dechin- 
ed or stayed even in four years 
and the recovery in 1948 crop 
prices came very late in the sea- 
son. In the future, soybean 
prices are likely to be more stable 
if we continue to have reason- 
able carry-over stocks at the end 
of the marketing year. 


As a corn-producer, what kind 
of storage should I plan for in 
years ahead? 


Cash corn producers face a 
real dilemma. Field shelling is 
antiquating ear corncribs. But it 
is an open question whether mar- 
ket corn should be stored on 
farms or in commercial grain 
warehouses. If government stocks 
were reduced substantially, ware- 
houses would be begging for corn 
to store. 


Empty commercial storage 
space makes for cheap storage 
rates and tends to support har- 
vest-time corn prices. On the 
other hand, field shelling would 
stimulate harvest sale of corn, 
which would tend to depress 
prices and make storage profit- 
able for those who have space. 


Do farmers have any protection 
from loss if they store grain in 
commercial warehouses? 

All warehousemen who store 
grain for compensation must 
operate under the terms of state 
or federal warehouse regulations. 

These acts usually require the 
warehouseman to issue receipts 
showing grade and quantity to 
the holder of the receipt grain 
of this quantity and quality 
shown on the receipt, and to car- 
ry insurance on the grain or in- 
form the owner of the grain that 
it is not insured. Farmers should 
not expect free storage from their 
warehouseman. But they should 
expect him to issue receipts and 
carry adequate insurance on stor- 
ed grains. 

Where is the best place to sell 
my grain? 

Convenience, prices, service, 
and confidence in weights and 
grades are the usual considera- 
tions in selling grain. Prices in an 
area are usually uniform from 
one buyer to another. 

When differences do occur, 
they are more likely due to trans- 
portation costs than handling 
margins. Occasionally a_ local 
grain-dealer will make a good 
sale that will enable him to out- 
bid another nearby dealer, but 
perhaps only for a short time. 


Why have transportation-rate 
differences been fairly great in 
recent months? 
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Railroads have been reducing 
their rates in order to compete 
with trucks and waterways. 
These - rate reductions benefit 
farmers, but they are also caus- 
ing a great deal of confusion, be- 
cause the reductions do not ap- 
ply to all outlets. Also, they of- 
ten put a tight squeeze on ele- 
vator handling margins. 

How important are grain 
grades? 

Grain grades and grading pro- 
cedures are a well organized 
function of grain marketing. The 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 
sets grain standards, licenses offi- 
cial grain inspectors, and gives 
general supervision to determin- 
ing official grades. 

Country grain dealers sell all 
rail-shipped grain and some 
trucked grain on official grades. 





A jaywalker is a feller whose 
feet are just killing him. 





They should be familiar with 
grading procedure. In buying 
from farmers they determine on- 
ly the grade factors they know 
will affect the price of the grain. 
The usual factors are moisture, 
foreign material, and test weight. 


At times, quality factors that 
are not part of the official grad- 
ing standards affect grain value. 
High-temperature dried corn, ro- 
dent-contaminated grains, and 
mercury-treated grains are ex- 
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amples. 

Who sets price discounts on 
grain? 

Price discounts are set by the 
grain trade and are not subject 
to government regulation except 
on grain that is taken over and 
sold by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. Discounts may 
change from time to time, de- 
pending on the price of grain 
and other market conditions. 

Can farmers do anything to 
reduce discounts? 

Farmers working with their 
grain dealers can reduce or elim- 
inate most discounts if it is pro- 
fitable to do so. Examples are 
garlic in wheat, foreign material 
in soybeans, mixed wheat, over- 
heated corn, and moisture in 
grains. Not all of the total mois- 
ture discount that is assessed is a 
penalty because of the weight 
shrinkage as the grain dries out. 
However grain that is too wet 
to store safely is usually penaliz- 


ed. 


Farmers who keep themselves 
posted on grades and discounts 
are likely to produce and market 
a high-quality product. Grain 
dealers are usually willing to ex- 
plain grading and discounts. 

Is there any advantage to for- 
ward selling of grain? 

Farmers make forward sales of 
grain when they think a crop is 
assured and the price at harvest 
will be lower. Scarcity of old- 
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crop grain will at times support 
new-crop prices that are higher 
than seem justified. Under this 
plan a farmer is wise to sell only 
part of what he expects his new 
crop to be. Also, he should ex- 
pect to fulfill his commitment 
and not expect a cash advance. 

What is deferred pricing? 

This is a questionable hold- 
over practice. Under deferred 
pricing the farmer delivers his 
grain at harvest, pays no storage, 
and settles the price at some later 
date. 

The farmer who follows this 
practice should understand that 
he has relinquished title to the 
grain and is a creditor of the 
buyer along with all other credi- 
tors. He does not know where 
the grain is, who owns it, or 
whether it is insured. 

Can farmers use the futures to 
advantage? 


Farmers may at times profit- 
ably use the futures market to 
sell or buy grains. They may use 
the futures to fix the price ahead 
of the sale of the cash grain, to 
earn a storage income without 
the risk of a price decline, and to 
fix feed prices. 

The conditions under which 
each of these procedures can be 
successfully followed and _ the 
risks involved should be well un- 
derstood. Otherwise the trade is 
likely to be an unfortunate specu- 
lative venture. 


Selection Of Welding Equipment 








farmer who is contemplat- 

ing the purchase of weld- 
ing equipment should consider 
carefully the various factors 
which are involved in its selec- 
tion. 


The welding equipment needs 
on any farm may be as different 
as farms are different from one 
another. Major factors which 
should be considered are: (1) 
Kind of work to be done; (2) 
Initial cost of the equipment; 
and (3) Various kinds of weld- 
ing equipment which may be 
considered for farm use. Minor 
factors may be: (1) Operating 
costs; (2) Maintenance costs; 
and (3) Personal preference. 

Various kinds or types of elec- 
tric arc welders are suitable for 
farm use. The most popular kind 
at present is probably the a-c 
transformer machine. A limited- 
input type of 180 welding am- 
pere capacity is usually adequate 
for most farm electric arc weld- 
ing. This machine should have a 
secondary open circuit voltage of 


Are you thinking of buying a new farm welder? 
Read this article first .. . 


Condensed from 


Suffolk County Farm News 


65 to 80 volts. Modern farmers 
have need for some types of elec- 
trodes which will not hold an arc 
well with the lower open circuit 
voltages. 


If the electric power supplier 
does not object, built-in power 
factor correction in the welder 
is no longer necessary for most 
modern farm use because these 
farms are served by 5 KVA or 
larger transformers. Although an 
industrial type a-c transformer 
welder may be permitted for use 
on the farm by the power sup- 
plier, it is doubtful if its use can 
be justified. A limited-input ma- 
chine with a 20 per cent duty 
cycle is very satisfactory. 

An a-c/d-c transformer type 
electric arc welder offers the ad- 
vantages of both alternating and 
direct current. Its initial cost is, 
however. approximately twice 
that of a limited-input ac ma- 
chine. Direct current is better 
than alternating current for ver- 
tical and overhead welding, 
welding thin iron or steel, using 


Reprinted by pemission fom Suffolk County Farm News, Riverhead, Long Island, New York 
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more-difficult-to-run _ electrodes, 
and pipe welding. 

Generator type electric arc 
welders have the advantage of 
being portable. An a-c unit may 
also be used for auxiliary electric 
power. The initial cost of these 
welders is as much as four times 
that of a limited-input trans- 
former machine. 


Choice to Make 

If a farmer has no welder, his 
first decision will be to determine 
whether he should buy an elec- 
tric arc or an oxyacetylene weld- 
er. Generally, the former has the 
advantage for: (1) Welding iron 
or steel which is %” or more 
thick; (2) Doing heavy jobs 
quickly; and (3) Doing heavy 
hard-facing jobs. The oxyacety- 
lene welder is generally consider- 
ed best for: (1) Fast, good qual- 
ity cutting of iron or steel; (2) 
Braze welding iron sheet metal; 
(3) Hard facing thin-edged till- 
age tools; (4) Welding non-fer- 
rous metals; and (5) Heating 
iron or steel for bending or heat 
treatment. Cast iron can be weld- 
ed equally as well with either the 
electric arc or the oxyacetylene 
welder. 

Most major manufacturers of 
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oxyacetylene equipment offer 
three torch sizes, namely, large, 
medium and small. The medium 
size torch is usually most satisfac- 
tory for farm use. Tip muxers 
may be designed to match each 
tip size or they may be of enough 
capacity to be used with several 
tip sizes. The individual tip and: 
mixer combination is considered 
to be the best kind of investment 
even though their initial cost is 
slightly higher. 

A single stage oxyacetylene re- 
gulator, while it does not give as 





The line of least resistance is 
the one you were fishing with. 





precise a control of gas pressure 
in the lines, is very satisfactory 
for farm use. So called economy- 
size regulators are often a poor 
investment when not manufac- 
tured by a reliable concern. 

The demurrage charges on 
oxyacetylene tanks may be a rea- 
son why a fanmer will not pur- 
chase an oxyacetylene welder. 
Many distributors, however, are 
offering tanks on a yearly lease 
basis, eliminating the monthly ac- 
counting of demurrage charges. 





Two eggs in the daily diet will supply the following percentages 


of needed food elements: vitamin A, 22; thiamine or B-1, 16; vitamin 
D, 24; protein, 17; iron, 22; phosphorous, 13; calcium, 5; and for 


good measure the old hen adds some vitamin B-12. 


Modern Concepts 





HE feeding of swine has per- 

haps gone through more 
profound changes than that of 
any other class of domestic ani- 
mals. 


From the old concept of the 
hog as a “mortgage lifter” or a 
scavenger that would make a 
profit from waste materials no 
other animals would eat, it has 
progressed to an up-to-the-min- 
ute industry involving carefully 
compounded ration mixtures. 
The tempo of the whole swine 
business has been stepped up, 
and where a seven or eight 
month growing period was once 
accepted, one longer than five to 
six months is now considered im- 
practical. Along with the empha- 
sis on speed of growth, however, 
there has been a conscious effort 
at improvement along two other 
lines economy of production 
and quality of product. 

Research in swine nutrition has 
ushered in the modern concept 
of swine feeding. Such research 
has been developed along many 
lines of approach of which the 


In Swine Feeding 


Research has ushered in a 
new era... 


Condensed from Feed Age 


Dr. J. E. Oldfield, 
Oregon State College 


following are representative: 

1. Improvement of utilization 
of ration ingredients: a. by feed 
additives, b. by processing meth- 
ods. 

2. Economizing in feeding of 
the pregnant sow. 

3. Restriction of fat deposition 
in the carcass by diet manipu- 
lation. 


Improved Utilization 
of Ingredients 

Practically all studies in swine 
nutrition could fall under this 
heading, but special attention is 
merited by developments in the 
antibiotics field. These materials, 
now widely used in all branches 
of animal feeding, have enjoyed 
some of their greatest success 
when used in swine rations. 
Early studies showed that var- 
ious antibiotics could stimulate 
faster gains in young, growing 
pigs when fed at low levels 
(10-30 g./T) in the diet. These 
gains were most marked when 
the animals were exposed to 
some form of stress condition and 
were especially noticeable in the 


Reprinted by permission from Feed Age, 71 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York 17, New York 
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case of “runt” pigs. A number tions that presence of certain 


of experiments investigated the 
effectiveness of various anti-bac- 
terial preparations. 

Significantly improved gains 
were obtained on Antibiotic A, 
a “broad spectrum” antibiotic. 
The insignificant response to An- 
tibiotic B may be due in part 
to the low level used and to the 
instability of the form in which 
it was used during storage in the 
ration mix. The lack of response 
to the arsonic compound in these 
trials, when positive responses 
have been reported in Midwest 
experiments, points up the need 
for duplication of feed trials un- 
der conditions where different 
major dietary ingredients are 
used. 

The most recent antibiotic 
trials involve use of mixtures of 
antibacterial substances in at- 
tempts to achieve superior re- 
sults from association of these 
materials than any one would 
produce singly. Results of a 
107-day feeding trial at Michi- 
gan State University showed that 
pigs fed a ration supplemented 
with four pounds of such a sup- 
plement per ton averaged 1.61 
pounds daily gain as compared 
with 1.47 pounds for supplement- 
ed controls. Tests at other sta- 


tions have also been encourag- 
ing regarding the possibilities of 
these antibiotic mixtures. 
Further interest in antibiotics 
has been stimulated by observa- 





other materials in the diet may 
enhance their activity, particu- 
larly when the diets are high in 
calcium or magnesium. Tere- 
phthalic acid is one compound 
which is apparently active in an- 
tibiotic potentiation, according 
to one set of studies. Investiga- 
tions of this phase of antibiotic 
activity are continuing. 
Pelleting 

During the last year or two 
attention has focused on im- 
provement of utilization of swine 
rations through processing meth- 
ods. Particularly interesting are 
the effects noted for pelleted 
feeds over the same feed mixtures 
fed in a loose form. At Michi- 
gan State University increases of 
0.15, 0.18 and 0.36 pounds av- 
erage daily gain for animals re- 
ceiving pellets over those receiv- 
ing meal were recorded on ra- 
tions of high corn content, 20 
per cent oats and 40 per cent 
oats respectively. These results 
suggest that pelleting may be 
more useful where fibrous grains, 
that pigs may have some diffi- 
culty in handling, predominate. 

An Oregon experiment, cur- 
rently in progress, using a ra- 
tion composed largely of barley, 
showed average daily gains of 
1.68 on pellets versus 1.40 pounds 
on the same ration fed loose. An 
interesting sidelight on this latter 
trial was that the pellets used 
were soft and crumbly and broke 
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down considerably during han- 
dling. The advantage due to pel. 
leting under such _ conditions, 
where the physical nature of the 
feeds was not markedly differ- 
ent, is most interesting and sug- 
gests that chemical changes may 
also possibly be initiated in the 
pelleting process. 


Heat and Moisture 

Such findings, both with pigs 
and with poultry have sparked a 
great deal of interest in the ef- 
fects of moisture and heat upon 
barley rations with regard to the 
rate of gain of the animals fed. 
While it has been demonstrated 
by Washington State workers 
that chick growth can be im- 
proved on barley rations by soak- 
ing and then drying the grain, 
experiences at the Oregon Sta- 
tion do not show the same re- 
sults with swine. In a recently- 
completed trial, growing pigs 
were fed a ration composed pre- 
dominantly of barley either 
soaked or unsoaked. Addition of 
high amylase-activity barley malt 
was superimposed on these treat- 
ments. 

In this experiment the barley 
was soaked in the whole grain 
and it may be that the husk of 
the kernel prevented greater re- 
sponse. In the poultry experi- 
ments previously mentioned the 
barley was soaked in the ground 
state. More will doubtless be ac- 


complished in this interesting 
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field of enzyme additions to 
swine diets. 


Feeding the Pregnant Sow 

The need for economy meas- 
ures in feeding swine, where they 
can be introduced without in- 
terference with the overall effi- 
ciency of the operation, is obvi- 
ous. Attention has centered on 
experimentation with the diets of 
the brood sow for two reasons. 
First, the requirements of the 
brood-sow, particularly during 
the first two thirds of gestation, 
are not overly critical. Second, 
the trend toward early weaning 
of young pigs relieves the sow 
of much of the nutritional bur- 
den of long lactation. 


The tendency has been to in- 
troduce lower cost, bulky, yet 
nutritious materials into the diet 
of the pregnant sow, and two 
such ingredients are silage of 
various types and ground sun- 
cured alfalfa. Good quality sil- 
age is quite palatable to sows, 
which will eat up to 12 pounds 
per head daily. In areas where 
swine operations are small, sil- 
age feeding to sows is best done 
in conjunction with the feeding 
of other livestock. In this way 
sufficient quantity is consumed 
to keep silage fresh. 


Three experiments have been 
reported from Purdue University 
where 30 sows were fed on corn 
silage and a supplement in com- 
parison with similar sows fed 
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routinely on a mixed grain diet. 
The silage fed sows averaged 11.3 
pigs farrowed and 8.5 weaned 
against 10.7 farrowed and 7.7 
weaned for the grain-fed sows. 
Cost per pig at birth was lower 
for the silage-fed sows. Illinois 
tests with grass-legume silage 
also reported satisfactory farrow- 
ing performance and decreased 
cost of production of young pigs, 
but noted palatability problem 
if the silage were not good qual- 
ity. 





Most city people dream of 
becoming farmers at 5 P.M.— 
never at 5 A.M. 





Alfalfa meal or ground sun- 
cured alfalfa is a material that 
lends itself well to mixing in dry 
rations and considerable use has 
been made of it in economy 
mixes for brood sows. It thas 
long been recognized that around 
15 to 18 per cent ground sun- 
cured alfalfa in pregnant sow 
rations has been helpful in the 
production of large litters of 
strong pigs. More recently con- 
siderably higher levels have been 
used, mainly in the interests of 
economy. Montana workers 
showed that rations containing 
up to 50 per cent sun-cured al- 
falfa meal could be fed sows 
without adversely affecting far- 
rowing performance. However, 
they did record a tendency to- 
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ward weight losses in sows on the 
high alfalfa diets. Minnesota ex- 
periments showed that 45 per 
cent of ground alfalfa hay in 
self-fed rations for gilts allowed 
satisfactory gains of 1.2 to 1.3 
pounds daily and had no detri- 
mental effect on reproductive 
performance. 


Practical experience in the 
state of Oregon shows that a 
number of swine producers are 
now satisfactorily using levels of 
35 to 50 per cent of ground al- 
falfa hay in their brood-sow diets. 
It is axiomatic that the quality 
of the alfalfa be good when it is 
used at such high levels and that 
adequate supplementation with 
animal protein, vitamin B'? and 
other factors that might be defi- 
cient, be followed. For years 
overfatness of breeding stock has 
been decried by swine producers. 
Provision of bulky or fibrous 
feeds in brood-sow rations may 
be a practical answer to this 
problem. 


Restricting Fat Through Diet 


There is an increasing con- 
sciousness of the need for a high 
standard of quality in the car- 
casses marketed in the swine in- 
dustry. Popular demand and in- 
terest has stimulated selection of 
a “meat type” of market hog 
which will yield more lean meat 
and less lard than earlier favored 
types. More recently it has been 
realized that considerable prog- 
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ress towards development of 
meatier carcasses can be made 
by appropriate adjustments of 
the ration fed at different stages 
of growth. It is obviously de- 
sirable to feed well during the 
early growth stages, from wean- 
ing to 125 pounds body weight, 
when lean muscle tissue makes 
up a large part of the daily gains, 
and less generously later, when 
fat deposit is the primary growth 
component. 

Restriction of available energy 
in the finished hog’s diet can be 
accomplished by either (a) hand- 
feeding, or (b) self-feeding on 
a diet containing considerable 
fibrous material. The first alter- 
native is not generally accepted 
in today’s highly competitive and 
mechanized agriculture, but the 
latter has been practiced with 
some success. Workers at the 
University of Wisconsin showed 
clearly that backfat thicknesses 
were significantly correlated with 
dietary TDN level and that when 
the TDN was “diluted” by addi- 
tion of a fibrous feed such as 
ground alfalfa hay to the ration, 
leaner carcasses resulted. Un- 
fortunately, such leanness was 
only achieved as a result of de- 
creased live weight gains, mean- 
ing that the feeding period had 
to be lengthened in order to at- 
tain the customary market 
weight. 

Since protein has been com- 
monly agreed to be primarily 
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concerned with synthesis of lean 
muscle meat by the animal, it 
has been an interesting question 
whether elevated protein levels 
in the diet might support pro- 
duction of swine carcasses con- 
taining more lean and less fat. 
A comprehensive experiment 
was conducted at the University 
of Minnesota over the years 
1954-56, using both purebred 
and crossbred hogs. On the one 
hand, rations were started at an 
18.0 per cent crude protein level 
and dropped to 15 per cent when 
the pigs averaged 125 pounds 
body weight; on the other they 
were started at 14 per cent and 
dropped to 11 per cent. In all 
cases backfat thickness was less 
for the pigs on the higher pro- 
tein rations than for those on the 
lower. In two of the three trials 
reported the lean tissue content 
of the carcass was higher on 
elevated protein level. 





A dairy expert, who claims 
to have studied the matter, 
states that a happy contented 
cow smiles by cocking her ears 
forward and brightening her 
eyes. 

Butter-Fat 





Experiments at the Oregon 
Station meanwhile have shown 
that the energy content of the 
diet for finishing pigs can be 
increased by the addition of five 
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per cent animal fat without det- 
riment to carcass quality when 
the rations contained 15 per cent 
or more of crude protein. The 
dual goals of lean carcasses with 
undiminished rates of gain seem 
not to be unattainable and may 
be reached through use of care- 
fully compounded rations. The 
latter is particularly true with 
respect to quantity of protein. 


Examples cited herein are but 
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a few of the many ways in which 
nutrition research may benefit 
swine production. The pig’s out- 
standing ability in the conver- 
sion of crude feed ingredients to 


high quality meat make it an 
ideal ‘subject for such studies. 
Opportunities for continued im- 
provement in swine production 
through better feeding are indeed 
challenging. 








Silage Can Help Beef Men Reduce Feed Costs 


Proper use of silage can help beef cattle producers and feeders 
reduce their costs and handle more cattle, says J. W. Burch, exten- 
sion livestock specialist at the University of Missouri. 

Burch quotes results of a 1958 Ohio feeding test to back up his 
point. In the test, two lots of yearling steers were fed 220 days. 
One lot was fed corn silage plus five pounds of corn daily and the 
other was on a full feed of corn. 

The lot of yearlings on silage gained 2.39 pounds each day at 
a cost of $14.33 a hundredweight and sold for $26.74 per 100 pounds. 
Cattle full fed corn gained 2.42 pounds daily, had a feed cost of 
$17.66 per hundredweight, and sold for $27.55. 

It cost $3.33 less to produce 100 pounds of beef on the silage- 
fed cattle but they sold for 81 cents a hundredweight less than the 
corn-fed yearlings, Burch says. The net saving by maximum use of 
silage was $2.52 a hundredweight. 

This saving could be a mighty important item for cattle feeders 
in the years just ahead, he says. 

In the Ohio test, feed prices were $1.40 a bushel for corn; 
$70 a ton for soybean oil meal; $10 a ton for silage; and $25 a 
ton for alfalfa. Both lots of cattle were fed stilbestrol. 

Research workers in the University of Missouri’s animal hus- 
bandry department have had equally good results in the use of silage 
for wintering young cattle and cows. 

Burch says feeders who hope to stay in the cattle business can 
in general, ill afford to be without silage. 

—University of Missouri 





Should You Specialize Or Not Specialize 


ASIC to most 


agricultural, 

management decisions is the 
farmer’s consideration of his ows 
individual situation. 

Usually he must choose be- 
tween two conflicting conditions 
or goals: (1) the level of risk 
he is willing to assume, and (2) 
the level of profits he would like 
to attain. 

In the investment of capital, 
the investment which appears to 
offer the highest returns often 
(and usually) also involves the 
largest risk. This too applies to 
the farm. An investment or en- 
terprise with possibilities of high 
returns involves risks correspond- 
ing to nature, while the enter- 
prise with little risk will usually 
give low returns. Since very few 
farmers are completely free from 
risk aversions, the problem facing 
most operators is “How to best 
combine possible profits and pos- 
sible security.” 

For farmers who consider se- 
curity and stability as more im- 
portant, diversification generally 


Do you face this question? 


Condensed from Nebraska Farmer 


Dean Brown, 


Nebraska College of Agriculture 


is considered as the means to 
greater income stability with less 
risk. It has been interpreted as 
being a method whereby farmers 
with limited capital and a high 
risk aversion can secure a more 
stable income. 

Looking at the other side of 
the coin, specialization generally 
allows for the same total resourc- 
es employed over a period of 
years. Yet, from year to year, 
specialization will involve greater 
risk and income instability. 

Throughout most of the corn- 
belt, a limited amount of crop 
and livestock combination and 
diversification is necessary to 
make the fullest use of resources 
and to obtain maximum produc- 
tion. This is normally true on 
any farm where supplementary 
or complementary conditions be- 
tween livestock enterprises exist. 
Beyond this point, however, spe- 
cialization holds the greatest 
promise for those farmers con- 
cerned with increasing their farm 
incomes or maximizing profits. 


Reprinted by permission from Nebraska Farmer, Lincoln 1, Nebraska 
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Through specialization, man- 
agement skills, capital invest- 
ments and labor can best be 
utilized. Livestock buildings and 
equipment can be designed and 
constructed for a specific use, re- 
sulting in more efficient utiliza- 
tion. Maximum use can be made 
of machinery. Management and 
labor can be devoted full-time 
to a single enterprise, thereby 
making it possible to achieve a 
higher level of labor and man- 
agement skills. As a result pro- 
duction losses and costs are more 
easily controlled and a greater 
total volume of production can 
be achieved. 


Specialization vs. Diversification 

Let’s take a look at specific 
conditions in the cropping situa- 
tion. Generally speaking, corn 





When tillage begins, other 
arts follow. The farmers, there- 
fore, are the founders of civili- 
zation. 

—Daniel Webster 





has been higher in value per 
acre than any other grain crop 
that a farmer can raise. Because 
the growing season and moisture 
conditions for corn and soybeans 
are essentially the same, yield 
variations are quite similar. The 
same is true for grain sorghum. 

Except in cases of more ex- 
treme drouth conditions, yield 
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variations will follow virtually 
the same pattern as corn. As a 
result, income variation is reduc- 
ed very little, income stability is 
increased only slightly, and aver- 
age income is lower when a com- 
bination of these crops are 
grown. 

With corn and hay combina- 
tions, the results are different. 
Much of the land in the corn- 
belt will produce more corn by 
including legumes and hay in 
the rotation. As long as hay in 
the rotation increases the total 
production of corn or comple- 
ments corn production, the total 
income can be increased by in- 
cluding hay. Beyond this point 
of complementarity — where 
more land in legumes decreases 
total corn production — increas- 
ing the hay acreage may decrease 
income variability, but average 
income also decreases. 


The figures shown in Table 
1 indicate that using 50% hay 
on a farm may reduce variability 
of income (year to year fluctua- 
tions) by about 14%; but at the 
same time average income over 
a period will be reduced by 23%. 

As a result, unless the added 
forage in the rotation is needed 
for the livestock program, any 
gain in income stability or reduc- 
tion in year to year variation of 
income is offset by a greater loss 
in average income. Thus a fairly 
heavy price in average crop in- 
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come must be paid to reduce the 
variation of income from year to 
year. 
Controlling Costs 

Most people recognize that 
costs per unit of production are 
usually reduced as volume of 
production is increased. This is 
not only true for the entire farm, 
considering all production to- 
gether, but it is also true for in- 
dividual enterprises. This is true 
because many of the fixed costs 
do not increase as rapidly as pro- 
duction. A tractor and corn im- 
plements may be used to pro- 
duce 50 acres of corn. Corn 
acreage may be doubled or trip- 
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greater than the increase in costs 
that the cost per bushel is reduc- 
ed. The farmer with seriously 
limited capital (in areas where 
fertilizer is recommended) can 
usually make more profit by put- 
ting his capital into fertilizer 
rather than considering a live- 
stock program. In other words, 
specializing in crop production 
and intensifying production prac- 
tices when capital is seriously 
limited will usually pay higher 
profits. 


In livestock production, paral- 
lel examples can be shown. La- 
bor requirements per dairy cow 
may be reduced as much as 25% 





TABLE | 
Average Crop Income and Year to Year Variation of Income, 
Comparing Corn and Hay in Western Iowa.* 
Average Crop Income % Variability 


SE on as wa wan baa Oeil $1,140 95% 
50% corn-50% hay ..’.......... 887 81% 
Percent change ......... down 23% down 14% 


* Taken from a study made at Iowa State University. 





led with only a small increase in 
the total cost of owning such 
equipment. As a result, the cost 
of production per acre may be 
reduced appreciably as _ corn 
acreage is increased. 

As another example, cultural 
practices such as fertilizing and 
chemical control of insects may 
increase yields per acre quite 
markedly. The increase in pro- 
duction usually is sufficiently 


by doubling the size of herd from 
10 to 20 cows; and another 12- 
15% by increasing the herd to 
30 cows; labor requirements for 
feeder cattle going from 40 to 
80 head, may drop as much as 
35% and more than 50% by in- 
creasing to over 120 head. The 
labor required per litter of pigs 
may exceed 40 hours with 10 or 
less sows. By increasing to 20 lit- 
ters, labor needs may drop below 
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TABLE 2. 


Annual Labor requirements per unit for various kinds of livestock. 





Hours labor required for kind 
of animal (per animal) 


10 dairy cows .110-140 hours 
40 feeder cattle 12 





eee 35-40 
200 laying hens . 3% 
40 beef cows .. 25 
100 feeder lambs 4 


Hours labor required per animal 


when number of livestock is: 





Doubled Tripled 
85-100 hours 70-80 hours 
8-9 6-7 
25-30 20-25 
2-24 1 
15-20 10-12 
3Yp | 3 





30 hours per sow, and increasing 
to 40 litters or more the labor 
requirements may very well be 
less than 20 hours per sow. (See 
table 2.) 

Capital requirements per ani- 
mal for buildings and equipment 
also may be reduced as the num- 
ber of animals increases. Housing 
costs per animal may drop as 
much as 20-25% as the size of 
the enterprise is doubled. By the 
same token, equipment costs can 
be reduced. A tractor and un- 
loading wagon may be needed 
for feeding 60 steers, but this 
same equipment could be used 
to feed 150 or 200 head of cat- 
tle. 


Although labor and capital in- 
vestment economies can be real- 
ized through the expansion of 
livestock enterprises, the advan- 
tages are not as great as one may 
think. This is true mainly be- 
cause these items represent a 


relatively small proportion of the 


total costs in livestock. Since feed 
alone represents about 75% of 
the costs for hogs, beef, and 
lambs and about 65% of the 
dairy and poultry costs, the low- 
er labor and capital investment 
costs for large units give only 
slight reductions in total costs. 


In addition, most all econo- 
mies of scale are gained as soon 
as small sized enterprises are 
passed and volume begins to ap- 
proach that which will keep one 
or two men fully occupied. In 
other words, a two-man dairy 
farm has little or no economic 
advantage over the one-man 
dairy farm. 


The greatest chance for in- 
creasing profits though speciali- 
zation comes from the opportuni- 
ty of developing the overall man- 
agement of the enterprise. A 
farm operator can become a 
specialist, devoting most or all of 
his time to the varied problems 
of raising hogs, feeding cattle or 
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dairying. It is through the added 
proficiency he gains in controll- 
ing disease, feeding, breeding and 
marketing that he can increase 
profits. 


Making Full Use of Resources 
In many of the family farm 
operations of the mid-west a lim- 
ited amount of diversification 
may be necessary to maximize 
income. Although dairying may 
be his major livestock enterprise, 
a dairy farmer may find it profit- 
able to raise some hogs and keep 
a laying flock. By so doing he 
may make better use of some of 
his buildings, more fully employ 
his family labor and more fully 
utilize other resources at his dis- 


posal. 

A farmer specializing in hog 
production may find it profitable 
to feed some cattle, so as to uti- 
lize forages unsuitable for hogs 
and to make use of cattle build- 
ings and equipment. As a gener- 
al rule, a farm operator can in- 
crease his farm income by a com- 
bination of two or more livestock 
enterprises if it results in fuller 
and more efficient use of the 
resources at his disposal. 


On the other hand, the desire 
to use certain resources to the 
fullest degree may penalize farm 
income or the desire for maxi- 
mizing income on the farm. As 
an example, beginning operators 
usually have little control over 


the kind and number of build- 
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ings found on their farms. In 
most cases, the buildings are al- 
ready on the farm at the time 
they take it over. As a natural 
result, the operator may tend to 
fit his livestock program to the 
building situation. 

If there is a chicken house, a 
central hog house, and facilities 
for dairying, he has chickens, 
hogs, and dairy cows. He feels 
that he must make use of all his 
buildings. In most cases, this may 
be a logical decision to make. In 
many others, the operator may 
be better off financially to con- 
vert such buildings for other 
uses or let them stand idle and 
concentrate livestock production 
in one or two enterprises. His 
other resources — labor, capital, 
management ability, and feed — 
may return him much higher 
profits by specializing. 


Reducing Risk in Production 

In the past, production tech- 
niques and limitations on capital 
or credit have been factors limit- 
ing the degree to which farmers 
specialized in crop and livestock 
production. In addition, the 
aversion to risk and wide varia- 
tion of income have prompted 
farmers to diversify their produc- 
tion. 


As in the case of crops, two or 
more kinds of livestock can be 
produced together to lower risk. 
One way is to combine a fairly 
certain enterprise with a risky 
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one. If the risky enterprise suf- 
fers a big loss, there is still the 
steady one to fall back on. Some 


The United States has 6 per 
cent of the world's total land 
area. 








farmers will take a chance at 
“beating the market” by feeding 
cattle or lambs, while using the 
dairy cows or hogs as the founda- 
tion for their livestock farming. 

The combination of livestock 
enterprise to reduce risk gener- 
ally is based on the premise that 
they will not all fail at the same 
time. It is not common for low 
prices, due to the cyclical pro- 
duction patterns in livestock to 
hit various kinds of livestock at 
the same time. Thus, combining 
two or more livestock enterprises 
will reduce the variation in in- 
come from year to year. How- 
ever, since such combinations of 
livestock do not usually result in 
the best or most efficient use of 
resources, average income is 
lowered. 

With present day technology 
of livestock production, farmers 
may do well to consider another 
method of reducing risk: by pro- 
ducing livestock for market sev- 
eral times a year. Hogs farrowed 
for market several times a year 
mean somewhat less price risk 
than pigs farrowed only in the 
spring. Although spreading of 
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labor may be the final basis for 
decision (since farmers usually 
plan hog farrowing to miss per- 
iods of peak labor requirements 
for crops), multiple farrowing 
will make more efficient use of 
buildings and equipment. Many 
large cattle feeders today are 
following the same principle in 
their operation. Cattle of various 
weights are bought several times 
of the year. By varying the feed- 
ing program with their cattle, 
they can market cattle every 
month (or week) of the year. 

In general, farmers of the 
corn-belt area must accept some 
sacrifice in income to obtaia 
greater stability of income. In- 
cluding a dairy or beef cow en- 
terprise in the farm plan on 
farms with less than 150 crop 
acres may reduce risk with little 
sacrifice in income. 

Because of labor restrictions on 
dairying and low capital returns 
on beef cows either enterprise 
may be a questionable method 
for spreading risk on farms with 
more than 240 crop acres. The 
sacrifice of income will be fairly 
great for the average operator. 

If you still want to consider 
ways of holding down risk and 
income stability other safety pre- 
cautions may be followed: 

(1) Select a relatively safe en- 
terprise — raising hogs as com- 
pared to feeder cattle or feeder 
sheep involves less risk. 
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(2) Stagger production to not 
only make better use of build- 
ings and equipment, but to 
avoid “putting all your eggs in 
one basket.” 

(3) Keep a high equity or a 
high cash reserve in your farm 
business. Then if prices break 
or something else goes wrong, 
you’re in a position to get out 
easily. 


(4) Adopt flexible plans and 
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enterprises. Plan and construct 
buildings which can be used for 
more than one kind of livestock 
with little or no cost of conver- 
sion. Be able to shift your feeding 
program and length of feeding 
period for any livestock enter- 
prise. Don’t think you have to 
carry this year’s cattle to high 
choice grades because you made 
good money last year doing so. 








More Changes Forecast for Farming 


The old distinctions between farm and city are rapidly disap- 
pearing, said Reagan Brown, extension rural sociologist at Texas 
A & M College. Rural nonfarm people now outnumber farm people 


by a ratio of 5 to 3 and it appears certain that more nonfarm people 
will live in rural areas. 


More than a third of farm operators work off their farms 100 
days or more per year. In 1957, about 40 per cent of net income 
of farm families was from nonfarm sources, he said. 


Family operated farms will increase in size since technological 
improvements are by no means complete. Agriculture, said Brown, 
appears to be only in the middle of revolutionary changes both in 
size and capital structure. Larger farms mean larger investments, 
not only for land and buildings but for all the machinery and non- 
agricultural supplies needed in modern farm production. Based 
on present trends, investment per commercial farm by 1975 may 
amount to over $80,000 in 1958 dollars compared to a little less 
than $40,000 now, he said. 


Commercial family farms will probably continue to be the 
dominant form of organization in American agriculture. Labor re- 
quirements have not increased with the size of farms except in some 
limited areas. For the bulk of farmers, efficient operation seems 
likely to require no greater labor force than has been needed in 
the past, he added. —Texas A & M College 








Land Forming 


It can be done in many ways but even a little pays a lot... 


Condensed from Arkansas Farmer 


farmer’s proud claim that 

his is “the most level field 
for miles around” can easily 
mean that his land needs to be 
formed for better water control. 
There may be low places that 
don’t show up until rain causes 
ponding. 

Land forming is a redistribu- 
tion of soil, to establish gentle 
grades to provide good field 
drainage, facilitate irrigation and 
prevent erosion. Grades on a 
land formed field are smoothed 
so that water will not collect and 
drown crops. When properly 
done, this method results in fields 
that are equally well drained 
throughout their area, or equal 
amounts of irrigation water can 
reach every part. 

Land forming that eliminates 
wet, detour spots and point rows 
and transforms small, odd-shap- 
ed fields into larger, regularly- 
shaped ones will save money for 
farmers when it comes to pro- 
ducing crops. 

Farmers who buy bigger trac- 
tors in an attempt to increase 
operating efficiency often find re- 


shaping the land necessary to get 
maximum efficiency out of the 
machines. By planning ahead, 
land owners sometimes realize 
that the forming practice is a 
prerequisite to larger, more pro- 
ductive equipment. 

Water standing in a field hours 
after a rain is often an indica- 
tion that improvement of the 
land is needed. Much of the ter- 
rain that needs land forming 
doesn’t appear to require it when 
the field is dry. Only after a 
rain do indentations appear — 
full of crop-stunting (or drown- 
ing) water. 

Visibly rough fields shouldn’t 
be a first choice for land form- 
ing. Other water control meas- 
ures probably will be more effec- 
tive. It is often the “most level 
field for miles around” that 
needs attention most. 

Land forming solves problems 
and increases profit at the same 
time. It is defined simply as mov- 
ing soil from high spots to low 
spots to aid removal of excess 
water and evenly distribute de- 
sired water. The end result of 


Reprinted by permission from Arkansas Farmer, Box 246, Little Rock, Arkansas 
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this job is a field which has a 
slight, continuous, even slope. 

In different parts of the coun- 
try this practice may be called 
land leveling, land smoothing, 
land grading or field forming. 
“Land leveling” usually means 
flattening land, while “land 
forming” (by whatever name the 
practice is called) is done to a 
grade; often .2-foot elevation to 
every 100 feet of horizontal dis- 
tance. 

The procedure for this method 
is the same as for any earthmov- 
ing job — establish the need, 
engineer the job, and move the 
dirt. 


Some farmers may want their 
long-range drainage -and irriga- 
tion plans in a master soil conser- 
vation plan. If such is the case, 
earthmoving will include build- 
ing ponds, terraces, grass water- 
ways, and other necessary con- 
servation structures. 


First step in a project is a de- 
tailed survey of the land with 
elevations taken every 100 feet 
(50 feet in problem areas) to 
form a field-wide grid. Elevations 
should be taken on_ relatively 
firm soil, since freshly tilled 
earth often doesn’t give realistic 
elevations. Soil Conservation Ser- 
vice offices can be of great as- 
sistance in these surveys. 

Field grid elevations are plot- 
ted onto a contour map. Eleva- 
tions are usually shown at .2- 
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foot intervals on the map. From 
it, calculations of earth-moving 
requirements can be made, and 
grade stakes can be placed on 
the ground to show depth of 
cuts and fills when work begins. 
As work progresses, the contour 
map will serve as a check during 
inspections of the job. 


First step in the actual land 
forming job is to subsoil areas 
which will receive fill material. 
These low areas, which probably 
have ponded water in the past, 
may have a hardpan. Filling the 
area will not necessarily increase 
the possibility of water saturation 
if the hardpan is allowed to re- 
main. 


Before starting the earthmov- 
ing, it is important that the soil 
be dry enough to prevent excess- 
sive compaction. Although heavy 





Thousands of palm trees are 
being planted in Uruguay to 
protect level fertile soil from 
wind erosion. 





earthmoving equipment is best 
so that fill areas can be compact- 
ed, too wet soil can be compress- 
ed into an impervious hardpan. 
It also is desirable to have a low 
percentage of undecayed organic 
matter in the soil, because green 
vegetation interferes with the ac- 
tion of the field planer later in 
the job. 
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If it has been determined from 
the contour map that the job is 
primarily short-haul (up to 300 
feet) it is advisable to use a bull- 
dozer-equipped crawler tractor 
for the earthmoving. 

If dirt must be moved 300 to 
1000 feet to accomplish the ma- 
jor land forming task, it is usu- 
ally advisable to resort to crawl- 
er-drawn scrapers. Scrapers also 
may be used for cutting water- 
ways and ditches in an overall 
soil and water conservation plan. 

If dirt must be hauled 1000 
feet or more, a high-speed, rub- 
ber-tired tractor-scraper is the 
most economical (cost per yard/- 
per hour) unit. 


After rough grading (cutting 
high spots and filling low spots) 
is complete, the field may be disk- 
ed. This prepares the soil for the 
work of a field planer which is 
used to bring the area to finish 
grade. Finish grading with the 
planer is best accomplished by 
three passes across the field. The 
second pass is 90 degrees to the 
first, and the third at 45 degrees 
to the first. 


If the land is to be irrigated, 
the third and final pass should 


be in the direction of irrigation 
water flow. 


Final grade on a land formed 
field will vary with the type of 
soil. The best slope is one which 
allows excess water to run off 
slowly enough not to wash top- 
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soil, yet fast enough that the 
water does not harm the crop. 

Last step of the operation is 
deep chiseling, sub-soiling or 
other deep tillage practices to 
relieve any compaction or hard- 
pan complications in the soil. 

On the average, land forming 
involves moving about 350 cubic 
yards of dirt per acre. Survey and 
contour mapping of a field costs 
an average of one to two dollars 
per acre. Detailed engineering 
work (including staking the field 
for cuts and fills) average three 
to five dollars per acre. 

Cost of moving dirt in the 
field is subject to the variables 
of types of equipment, amount 
of soil being moved, haul dis- 
tances, time allowed, and wheth- 





The bee and the silkworm are 
the only insects that have been 
domesticated by man. 





er the job is done by the land 
owner or a contractor. Fifty to 
75 per cent of the average 350 
yards of dirt per acre is usually 
bulldozer work. Averaged figures 
show that cost ranges from $40 
to $100 per acre for the earth- 


moving phases of the overall 
forming operation. 
Experience has shown that 


most land forming jobs pay for 
themselves within three years. 
Fifty per cent of the work pays 
for itself the first year. Ninety 
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per cent is paid for in two years. 
A sample case is: 

Eight acres of a 40-acre field 
are subject to annual flood and 
crop drowning. The remaining 
32 acres produces 80 bushels of 
corn per acre, markets at $1.25 
per bushel. Those flooded eight 
acres caused an annual loss of 
income of $800 (8A x 80 bu. x 
$1.25). Land forming in this 
average field cost $55 per acre, 
or a total of $2200. Bringing the 
40-acre field to 40 acres of pro- 
ductive capacity by land forming 
boosts annual income the $800 
formerly lost and repays the 
forming costs within three years. 
(This sample case does not take 
into account possible increased 
yield from the other 32 acres by 
breaking up possible hard-pan by 
chiseling during the land form- 
ing operation.) 

Land forming is not a panacea 
for all irregular field problems. 
Parallel terracing or other land 
treatment practices may be bet- 
ter for rough slopes or hillsides. 
However, land forming always 





Milk secretion in a cow's ud- 
der is a continuous process. 





should be considered when an 
owner investigates field or farm 
improvement. 

Local agricultural experts from 
governmental agencies are fami- 
liar with the various practices 
and are willing to advise land 
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owners of the practices best suit- 
ed for the particular situation. 

“Land forming is the most val- 
uable thing a farmer can do to 
improve his farm.” 

That’s the way H. R. Gilbrech 
of Palmer, Monroe County, Ar- 
kansas, sums up his experience 
with land forming. Gilbrech is 
in a good position to know, too. 
He’s precision-leveled about 50 
acres and has formed another 
500 acres of his 1300-acre farm. 

“Results have been far beyond 
my expectations,” he said. “I 
find that land forming gives me 
five big benefits: 

“1. I get my crop in on time. 
One 20-acre patch that used to 
be the one I had to plant late in 
the season is now the first one 
planted. 


“2. I can get the crop out on 
schedule, even if late rains come. 


“3. I get a full crop. One level- 
ed field once gave me about 75 
per cent of a full yield. Now I 
harvest the whole thing. 

“4. I get more efficient ma- 
chine use, save labor and save 
time. It’s no longer necessary to 
dodge pot-holes or go around 
little hills. All operations go 
much faster and smoother. 


“5. It’s much easier to save a 
crop with irrigation when the 
fields are leveled. I have five 
pumps scattered around the farm 
and they can take care of the 
whole works.” 
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Gilbrech, now in his third year 
of forming, worked over a 20- 
acre patch as his first project. It 
was a boggy field with many low 
spots. At best he couldn’t plant 
anything in it before June. Now 
that it has been leveled to grade, 
it’s ready for planting earlier 
than any of his fields. 


He uses a 24-yard earth mov- 
er for the major overhaul, then 
follows up with a land leveler to 
bring his fields to one-tenth of a 
foot per hundred feet. The result 
is elimination of wet spots in low 
places and dry spots in high 
places. 

Soil Conservation Service en- 
gineers provide invaluable assist- 
ance on projects involving precis- 
ion leveling. They draw topo- 
graphy maps, then determine just 
how much earth should be mov- 
ed and where it should be put. 
Working from these SCS draw- 
ings, Gilbrech places marked 
stakes at 100-foot intervals. The 
machine operator uses these 
stakes as a guide to his operation. 

Gilbrech also uses the services 
of his Production Credit Associa- 
tion at Brinkley, Arkansas, to get 
the job done. Most of his opera- 
ting capital is supplied each year 
by PCA and it’s repaid when 
crops are sold. In addition, Gil- 
brech borrowed enough PCA 
money to buy his scraper and 
plane, using the intermediate- 


term plan (five-year credit) to 
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pay it back. 

Brinkley PCA Secretary Har- 
old Henry described another way 
in which Gilbrech makes good use 
of PCA funds. When a new land 
forming project is started, Gil- 
brech: borrows enough money to 
pay for the expense of getting it 
done. Then when his ACP cost- 
sharing payment is received, he 
repays the loan. 

“It amounts to an advance on 
my government cost-sharing,” he 
said, “to lighten the need for 
tied-up capital.” 

Another way Gilbrech keeps 
his land forming expenses down 
involves his method of timing 
and equipment use. He has just 
two pieces of equipment design- 
ed especially for land forming. 
All power is supplied by tractors 
already on hand. Throughout the 
season he uses idle time to work 
on land forming. This helps him 
get maximum efficiency out of 
his machines and his hired men. 


“I think Ill add a_ smaller 
eath mover to take care of quick- 
te patchwork and to make ditch- 
es,” he said. “Perhaps a 12-yard 
would work well for both pur- 
poses.” 

Gilbrech said he’ll eventually 
have the farm’s 700 tillable acres 
leveled to grade. Meanwhile, 
he’ll continue  sculpturing his 
topography to improve the farm’s 
productive capacity and efficien- 
cy. 














FUN ON THE FARM j 


A Collection of Jokes and 


Humorous Farm Stories 








The old country doctor park- 
ed his car, a Model T Ford, in 
front of the drug store and went 
in to buy a few supplies. 

When he came back out a 
large crowd of small boys was 
standing around his old car and 
laughing loudly at it. The doctor 
climbed into the seat and said in 
a mild tone of voice: 

“The car’s paid for, boys.” 
Then he looked deliberately from 
one boy to another. “You’re not, 
you’re not . . . you’re not.” 

—Texas Farming and 
Citriculture 


* * * 


An American millionaire 
bought an old estate in Scotland 
and, to preserve the historic flav- 
or of the place, he preserved its 
old name — Seldoon — and had 
it embroidered on all his new 
table linen. 

Then a neighbor told him the 
real origin of the name, “Sel- 
doon.” A spaghetti manufacturer 
who had owned the place from 
1953 to 1955 had dreamed it up; 
it was “Noodles” spelled back- 
ward. 

—The Balance Sheet 


A cannibal chief had trouble 
with a choice meal cooking on 
his broiler and asked a witch 
doctor for advice. “Does he have 
a round white collar and a black 
frock?” asked the witch doctor. 

“No,” said the chief. “He’s 
got a shaved head with a circle 
of hair, a long brown cassock and 
sandals.” 

“Oh, no wonder,” said the 
witch doctor. “He’s not a broiler, 
he’s a friar.” 

—Wall Street Journal 
* * * 

The way some people treasure 
a dollar bill one would think it 
is worth the paper it’s printed on. 

—wWisconsin Agriculturist 
* * * 

Two retired spinsters who de- 
cided to buy a poultry farm went 
to a dealer and explained their 
situation. They said they wanted 
to buy 200 hens and 200 roosters. 
The poultry dealer smiled a lit- 
tle and said, ‘““T'wo hundred hens 
is O. K., but you really won’t 
need 200 roosters.” 

“We realize that,” one of them 
said, “but we know what it is to 
be lonely.” 


” 


—The Lion 
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The secret of success lies in 
making hay with the grass that 
grows under other people’s feet. 

* * * 

Farmer Robinson greatly treas- 
ured a certain choice Jersey heif- 
er. So, when accosted at a feed 
store by a stranger, he maintain- 
ed a wary attitude. 

“How much is that heifer of 
yours worth?” the stranger asked. 

Farmer Robinson scratched his 
head in doubt. 

“Are you a tax assessor or has 
the heifer been killed by an auto- 
mobile?” he demanded. 

Edward L. Van Dyke, Ameri- 
can Agriculturist 
* * * 

The medical unit of the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee offered this 
prescription for ulcer sufferers: 
“Take one shaded creek bank, a 
fishing pole, and forget the bait.” 
—Mrs. Stella Riley, The Progres- 
sive Farmer 

* * * 

A sheep rancher suddenly 
struck it rich. His first purchase 
was a Cadillac limousine. On his 
next trip into town, the dealer 
meeting him on the street inquir- 
ed how he liked the car. 

“Say fella,” said the sheepman, 
“that there is a real nice automo- 
bile. Sure do like that winder 
back of the front seat.” 

“How’s that?” said the sales- 
man. “You don’t have a chauf- 
feur!” 
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‘Don’t need no chauffeur, 
sonny,” said the sheepman, “but 
that winder keeps the sheep from 
licking my neck when I’m taking 
"em to market.” 

—Dugout News 
* * * 

Social tact is the art of mak- 
ing your guests feel at home, par- 
ticularly when you really wish 
they were. 

—Farm Store Merchandising 

* * * 

A small Pennsylvania boy — 
who later became a very, very 
successful businessman — once 
asked a neighbor farmer the 
price of a fine, big melon. 

“That’s 40 cents,” said the far- 
mer. 

“T have only four cents,” the 
boy told him. 

“Well,” smiled the farmer, and 
winked at his hired hand as he 
pointed to a very small and very 
green melon, “how about that 
one?” 

“Fine, I'll take it,’ the boy 
said, “but don’t cut it off the 
vine yet. Pll call for it in a week 
or so.” 

—Butter-Fat 
* * * 

Civilization is a system under 
which a man (or woman) must 
pay a quarter to park his car so 
he won’t be fined a dollar while 
spending a dime for a nickel cup 
of coffee. 

—Crops and Soils 
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“I’m worried,” the young far- 
mer told a neighbor, “because I 
keep talking aloud to myself 
and asking questions: ‘Can I pay 
my income tax?’ ‘Will I have any 
income to be taxed?’ ‘Should I 
sell the crop now?’ and so on.” 

“Don’t worry,” the neighbor 
assured him, “that’s normal. Just 
let me know if you start giving 
yourself the answers.” 

—Canadian Ayrshire Review 

* © * 

“The sausages you sent me 
have meat at one end and bread 
crumbs at the other,” stormed 
the lady customer. 

“Yes, madam,” replied the 
butcher, “in these tough times it’s 
pretty hard to make both ends 
meat.” 

—The Lion 
* * * 

The old mountaineer was sit- 
ting in his favorite cane-backed 
rocker on the front porch of the 
cabin, slowly rocking east and 
west. Nearby sat his forty-year- 
old son, rocking north and south. 

“Son”, drawled the old man, 
“it’s about time you learned not 
to wear yourself out that way. 
Rock the way the board runs, 
and save your strength.” 

—Suffolk County Farm News 
* * * 

Once when he returned from 
a European trip Mark Twain be- 
came somewhat miffed at a cus- 
toms official who was poking 
through his trunk. 
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“Must you make such a mess 
of things?” asked the author. “I 
told you I have only my clothes 
in there.” 

Suddenly the official straight- 
ened up, a bottle of scotch whis- 
key in his hand. 

“You call this ‘clothes’?” he 
said. 

“Of course,” replied Twain. 
“That’s my nightcap.” 

—Holstein-Friesian World 
* * * 

A successful businessman, after 
eight years of absence, alighted at 
the station of the old home town. 
Despite his expectations, there 
was no one he knew on the plat- 
form. 

Discouraged, the man sought 
out the station master, a friend 
since boyhood. He was about to 
extend a hearty greeting when 
the station master exclaimed: 
“Hello, George; going away?” 

—Implement & Tractor 
* & * 

A smart-alec tourist tried to 
show up the backwoods store- 
keeper by asking, “Can you 
change this $18 bill?” 

The storekeeper surveyed the 
contents of his cash register and 
replied evenly, “Yeah — you 
want 3 sixes or 2 nines?” 

—The Furrow 
* * * 

When you know the answer no 

one asks you the right question. 
—Ruritan 
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Grandmother was giving the 
recent bride a heart-to-heart talk. 

“Child, I hope your lot’s going 
to be easier than mine. All my 
married life I’ve carried two bur- 
dens — Pa and the fire. Every 
time I turn to look at one the 
other goes out.” 

—Arkansas Valley Journal 
* * * 

It is rumored that a new sim- 
plified income tax form for next 
year contains just four lines: 

1) What was you income last 
year? 

2) What were your expenses? 

3) How much have you left? 

4) Send it in. 

—Grange Monthly 
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Opportunity knocks on the 
door but once. Trouble is more 
persistent. 

—American Farm Youth 
* * * 

People who borrow money to 
get themselves out of the rut us- 
ually end up in the hole. 

* * * 

When the hen-pecked husband 
died and went to hell, he im- 
mediately started bossing the 
imps around and giving orders. 

“Say,” roared Satan, “you act 
as though you owned this place.” 

“I do,” said the newcomer, 
“my wife gave it to me while I 
was on earth.” 

—Shopping Guide 





Cheaper By The Two-Dozen 


Consumers buy more eggs when they are sold in two-dozen egg 
cartons than in one-dozen packages. 


Research at Michigan State University with supermarkets in the 





Lansing, Mich. area, showed that when eggs were packaged in two- 
dozen cartons at one to one-half cents cheaper per dozen, more eggs 
were sold than when single dozen cartons were used, even when the 
price advantage stayed the same. —University of Delaware 





Beaks Not Needed — Debeaked chicks convert feed into body 
weight better. Broilers debeaked at three weeks of age did better than 
chicks debeaked at one day of age. 





Want a cow-sitter? — For dairy farmers who would like an oc- 
casional break from tending cows, a Michigan extension dairy special- 
ist proposes “professional cow-sitters” to take over the milking chore. 








Conservation Farming Pays Off 





OBERT MANNERS, Werts- 
ville, New Jersey, dairyman, 
says farming with a sound soil 
conservation program has in- 
creased the yields of his crops 
and improved his 145-acre farm. 
He is so sure of this that he 
has had similar conservation 
practices applied to his uncle’s 
farm — some 211 acres — which 
he rents. 


On the two farms, some 3,500 
feet of tile drains have been in- 
stalled, with 261 acres of con- 
tour strips. In addition, there are 
about 13,700 feet of diversion 
terraces on the two-farm opera- 
tion, a farm pond on Manners’ 
and some 500 feet of wildlife 
hedges and small feed patches. 


To point out how his land has 
produced crops under conserva- 
tion farming, Manners has hang- 
ing in his home three certificates 
for being a 100-bushel-corn-club 
winner and two certificates for 
being a winner in the green pas- 
tures contest. 

In order to get high produc- 


Good management and soil knowledge 
are vital... 


Condensed from 


New Jersey Farm and Garden 


Robert M. Hanna 


tion from his cows, Manners says 
he has to strive for top quality 
and high yields on all his crops. 
In order to do this, he points 
out, you have to hold the soil in 
place, get rid of excess water, 
keep all you can on land where 
water is needed and keep the 
soil in a productive state. 


Conservation farming is no 
more than good planning, apply- 
ing and management of various 
practices on a farm, as Manners 
sees it. For 17 years, he’s been 
farming. In addition to produc- 
ing top quality and high yields, 
his aim has been to maintain and 
improve his farm land’s produc- 
tivity. 

When Manners started farm- 
ing, soil conservation districts 
were just beginning to be form- 
ed, but he could see the value of 
them and signed up as a co- 
operator. Through his district 
supervisors he asked for technical 
assistance in getting conservation 
practices planned and staked out 
on his farm. Trained personnel 


Reprinted by permission from New Jersey Farm and Garden, Sea Isle City, New Jersey 
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of the Soil Conservation Service 
spent a great deal of time mak- 
ing a farm plan and lining up 
various conservation practices 
for his farm. 


Manners says he took a lot of 
kidding about the contour strips 
and diversion terraces from his 
neighbors the first few years. 
Through this period, he and his 
wife, Elsie, used to talk about 
whether they were doing the 
right thing. But deep down in 
their hearts, they were sure this 
was the type of farming which 
would give them the greatest 
yield at the lowest cost, and at 
the same time protect their farm 
from erosion and build up its 
productivity. Now some of those 
same neighbors have their entire 
farms under a similar program! 

Having a farm in such good 
condition, as a result of his con- 
servation practices, is one of the 
reasons Manners is still farming 
today, for he was burned out 
about a year ago! He lost some 
12,000 bales of hay, two silos full 
of silage, two barns and sundry 
equipment — at a loss of some 
$60,000! With a setback such 
as this, to stay in farming you 
have to have assurance produc- 
tive land is available before you 
start to build up again. 


Manners carries some 65 head 
of milkers on his dairy farm, 
raises his own replacements and 
generally fattens out a few steers 
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on his uncle’s farm. This year, 
he’s putting up about 400 tons 
of silage in a bunker silo, about 
274 tons in upright silos on his 
own farm and 101 tons of his 
uncle’s farm. In addition, he 
usualy cuts 12,000 to 15,000 
bales of hay a year. 

His land is usually planted to 
about 130 acres of alfalfa and 
clover, 60 of corn, 34 of wheat, 





Keep a_phenothiazine-salt 
mixture before sheep at all 
times. 





27 of barley, 20 of rye and Sudan 
grass, 10 of soybeans and sor- 
ghum, and 75 of improved pas- 
tures. 

Summing things up, Manners 
says, “Anyway you look at it, soil 
conservation is imperative. If we 
are too shortsighted to follow a 
sound land-use program, we sub- 
stantially decrease our own prof- 
its. We cannot neglect to apply 
a soil conservation program to 
our farms. 

“I’m looking to the future of 
my two children — Guy, 6, and 
Debbie, 10. I hope when they 
grow up, this farm will be better 
than the day I started farming 
it. 

“I would say that along with 
all the conservation practices go 
good management and an under- 
standing of the soils on your 
farm. Studying the map of your 
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farm furnished by the soil con- 
servation district and keeping 
records of soil tests, fertilizer ap- 
plications and yields will make 
the conservation practices on 
your farm much more efficient,” 
points out this dairyman. 
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sound conservation program: 
Studies have been made which 
show that an investment of $25 
to $60 an acre in conservation 
practices may easily result in as 
much as an extra $1,000 profit 
each year from a 100-acre farm 





As a final point in behalf of a operation! 


USDA Scientist 
Designs Automatic Pilot" for Steering Tractor 


An “automatic pilot” that steers a tractor while cultivating 
corn has been developed by a U.S.D.A. engineer at the University 
of Minnesota. It takes the hard work out of one of the toughest 
steering jobs farmers normally have with tractors. 

With this device, the driver simply starts the tractor on the 
right row. Then the “pilot” takes over until the tractor reaches 
the far end of the field. The driver still turns the tractor around 
at the end of the row and into the next one. But while actually 
cultivating, all he need do is ride along. 

USDA engineer Louis A. Liljedahl designed the device for use 
with hydraulic power steering, already a feature on many tractors. 
Here’s how it works: A set of “feelers,” which hang from an 
electric switch unit on the front of the tractor, straddle the corn 
row. If the tractor moves slightly to the left, for example, the feelers 
move the opposite way. This movement closes an electric switch 
in the pilot mechanism, which in turn opens hydraulic valves in 
the power steering unit and the tractor is guided back into the 
proper direction. 

At 4 miles per hour (normal speed for cultivating) the tractor 
will go only 2 or 3 feet after moving away from the row until it 
is back on course. The automatic pilot does not affect the trac- 
tor’s normal steering mechanism; the operator still has full control. 
Purpose of the device is to make for more accurate cultivating, with 
less injury to the corn and less fatigue for the operator. It could 
also make it possible to cultivate at higher speeds. 

Future research will be on extremely small plants, like corn or 
soybeans 2-3 inches high. This is the stage at which cultivating is 
most difficult and when automatic steering would be most helpful. 

—University of Minnesota 











Beating The Clock 


With Electromechanization 






ANY farmers do not yet 
realize how much time ma- 
chines can save them. 


A dairyman milks at the rate 
of a cow a minute—and occa- 
sionally beats that time. Another, 
with a herd of 100 dairy cows, 
gets ready, milks, and cleans up 
in a little more than 2 hours. A 
broiler raiser, utilizing the best 
equipment he can buy, figures he 
can care for 60,000 to 80,000 
chicks—without hiring any out- 
side help. A cattle feeder buys 
an unloader for a vertical silo 
and finds that he saves, not 
hours, but a whole month of 50- 
hour work-weeks a year. 


A factory that learned how to 
triple production per worker 
within a few years would con- 
sider that achievement something 
of a miracle. Yet that is what 
has happened on the U.S. dairy 
farm—and it has happened since 
the introduction of machine milk- 


ing. 


) 


Electricity helps save more 
pigs per litter... 


Condensed from 
Rural Lines 


J. P. Schaenzer 





When machine milking first 
came into use, one man was able 
to milk 20 cows an hour, using 
two milking units. Later, the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 
pointed out that dairymen using 
only two stalls were leaving their 
milking units idle for three min- 
utes between cows. When a third 
stall was added to get cows ready 
for milking, the idle time 
dropped to less than one minute. 
Before long, some individual 
dairymen were milking 30 cows 
an hour. 

Recently, dairymen have man- 
aged to milk from 50 to 60 cows 
per hour by using a “herring- 
bone” type of milking parlor, 
with as many as 16 cows in the 
parlor at one time. To operate 
it, a dairyman simply pulls one 
rope to open the parlor for eight 
cows, then pulls one rope after 


another to feed them. A pull on 
another rope closes a gate behind 
them. 


Reprinted by permission from Rural Lines, Rural Electrification Administration, U.S.D.A., 
Washington 25, D. C. 
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Next, he washes udders, strips 
milk from each teat into a cup 
and puts on the electric milkers. 
When the first eight cows are 
milked, he turns to the cows on 
the other side of the parlor. 


As the milk is produced, it is 
collected by vacuum in a small 
container. From there, it is 
pumped to a bulk milk tank for 
cooling, with the quantity shown 
in pounds on a dial for recording. 
A plastic bottle can be attached 
for securing a butterfat sample. 
On some models, a flashing red 
light warns the operator that the 
milk flow is nearly finished or 
that a teat cup has dropped off. 


Another timesaver is the clean- 
in-place sanitary pipe, which 
conveys the milk from the cow to 
the milk cooler. A special solu- 
tion is pumped through the pipe 
to cleanse it, and the vacuum 
pump produces a scrubbing ef- 
fect as the alternating surges of 
solution and air pass through the 
pipe. As a result, no dirt or dust 
can enter the pipeline; the milk 
is cleaner and has a lower bac- 
teria count. 


Electromechanization is not 
limited to the mechanics of milk 
collection. With a pressure water 
system, for instance, water can 
be piped to drinking cups or 
bowls so that cows can drink at 
any time. Iowa State College has 
found that cows with drinking 
water always available drink 18 
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per cent more water than cows 
watered twice daily. They also 
produce 3.5 per cent more milk 
and 10.7 per cent more butterfat. 


Water is kept free of ice at all 
times with stocktank water heat- 
ers or floating de-icers. Usually, 
the water temperature is thermo- 
statically held between 35 and 40 
degrees. 


One of the toughest jobs on a 
dairy farm is handling materials 
like hay, silage, bedding, concen- 
trates, and manure. According to 
the University of Massachusetts, 
the quantity of material handled 
annually for a 40-cow herd 
comes to 760 tons, or 19 tons 
per cow. 


Electric motors and conveyors 
can relieve the dairyman of much 
of this labor. Silage can be auto- 
matically removed from a verti- 
cal silo and dropped directly onto 
a mechanical bunk feeder. Time 
saved with the unloader alone 
has been estimated at 200 hours 
a year. And several types of 
gutter cleaners have been devel- 
oped, virtually eliminating one 
of the most arduous and disa- 
greeable tasks in dairy farming. 
Michigan State University re- 
ports that it takes only 80 kilo- 
watt-hours to remove and load 
212 tons of manure a year from 
a typical 35-cow barn. 


Finally, many milk houses in 
the North are electrically heated 
during winter months to prevent 
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freezing of milk and water lines. 
The job can be done with re- 
sistance heaters and blowers, with 
electrically heated water, or by 
using the compressor of the milk 
cooler as a heat pump. 

As a result of these innova- 
tions, says one prominent dairy 
specialist, a man can milk, feed, 
and care for 100 cows during an 
8-hour day. A hired hand on one 
Idaho dairy farm is in sole charge 
of 120 milk cows, and he works 
about 10 hours a day. In a year’s 
time, he puts in about 30 hours 
per cow, compared with the na- 
tional average of 125 hours. 

Electromechanization is caus- 
ing some dramatic changes in 
the poultry business, too. In the 
up-to-date laying house, birds are 
housed on litter, with a popula- 
tion as high as one bird for every 
square foot of floor area. 


Perches, waterers, and feeders 
are installed, one above the other, 
over a droppings pit. Several 
times a week, a barn cleaner re- 
moves the droppings. Forced 
ventilation and solar heat make 
for a dry house, even in damp, 
cold months. 


Such a poultry house is also 
equipped with electric lights, 
which help provide 14. hours of 
illumination during the short fall 
and winter days. A time clock, 
wired’ into the circuit, controls 
the lighting period. Tests by 


USDA show that from December 
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through May, hens in lighted 
houses produced an average of 
13.6 more eggs each than those 
in unlighted houses. 





Use extreme caution and fol- 
low manufacturer's instructions 
when using pesticides. 





As in the dairy business, a con- 
tinuous supply of water has 
proved essential to high produc- 
tion. Researchers at Oregon 
State College found that pullets 
drank 25 per cent more water 
during freezing weather when it 
was continuously available to 
them. Egg production increased 
by as much as 20 per cent. And 
apart from the higher output, 
poultrymen who water by hand 
report that this chore consumes 
about one-third of the time they 
spend caring for chickens. Water 
supplied automatically under 
pressure does away with this 
chore forever. 


More research will be needed 
to develop electrically operated 
devices to take over egg gather- 
ing, cleaning, grading, and cas- 
ing. This sort of work now takes 
three-fourths of a poultryman’s 
labor, even in a highly mechan- 
ized poultry house. A few of the 
larger poultry farms already have 
endless egg gathering belts, which 
bring the eggs from the hens to 
the cooling room for cleaning, 
candling, grading, and storage. 








Automatic cleaners and graders 
have been developed which are 
economical for flocks of 500 hens 
or more. But the big _break- 
through is still in the future. 
When the problem is solved, one 
man will be able to care for from 
20,000 to 25,000 hens. 





Wheat grows in every one of 
our 48 states, occupies more 
farm acres than any other single 
crop (some 80 million acres) 
and is harvested somewhere in 
the world every month of the 
year. 





In the livestock business, elec- 
tricity is being harnessed to con- 
trol the environment of animals. 
Beyond any question, the air that 
the animals breathe, the humid- 
ity, the hours of sunshine, and 
the temperature have a direct 
bearing on their health and 
weight gains. Electricity can be 
used to make sure each of these 
factors is favorable to maximum 
production. 


For example, the University of 
California has found that hogs 
averaging 100 pounds in weight 
gained the next 100 pounds on 
less feed at temperatures between 
70 and 72 degrees than at any 
other. At 200 pounds, they util- 
ized feed most efficiently at 60 
degrees. USDA’s H. L. Garver 
points out that the feed savings 
at these controlled temperatures, 
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when compared to the conditions 
found in many hog houses, would 
soon pay for good housing of 
pigs. 

Garver also reports an experi- 
ment in California’s Imperial 
Valley, in which a fan was used 
to blow air over a herd of beef 
cattle when the temperature was 
100 degrees or higher. The cattle 
in the fanned area gained 2.3 
pounds per day, versus 1.3 
pounds for a similar herd with- 
out a fan. 


The Oklahoma Agricultural 
Experiment Station has run a 
different type of experiment on 
34 pregnant sows. During the 
summer of 1956, water sprinklers 
were placed over one-half of the 
animals. Sprinkling continued 
until all the animals were moved 
to the farrowing house in late 
August. 


Results were impressive. The 
17 sows that were sprinkled dur- 
ing pregnancy farrowed an av- 
erage of 2.35 more live pigs per 
litter. They weaned an average 
of 2.05 more. And when litters 
were 56 days old, pigs from 
sprinkled litters weighed 85 
pounds more than pigs from un- 
sprinkled ones. 

Heat lamps have been used on 
both baby pigs and lambs for a 
number of years, but their use 
will undoubtedly become more 
widespread in the future. Some 
3 million pigs still are lost each 
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year in the United States because 
of crushing or chilling. About 
75 per cent of these deaths oc- 
cur before the pigs are 3 days 
old. 


Wisconsin hog authorities state 
that one pig of every three far- 
rowed in the Corn Belt is lost be- 
fore weaning age. They estimate 
that by using a brooder for 10 
days, one pig more per litter 
may be raised. Purdue Univer- 
sity kept records on 105 sows 
which farrowed 8.5 pigs per lit- 
ter. With electric brooding they 
saved 1.5 more pigs per litter 
than without. And the Univer- 
sity of California conducted 
three-year trials with electric pig 
brooders and found that they 
could reduce pig losses by one- 


half. 
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Not only are more pigs raised 
per litter for market with an 
electric pig brooder, but they can 
be farrowed in colder weather 
and earlier in the season. Being 
ready for market in the early 
fall, they usually command a 
higher price. 

Less is known about the bene- 
fits derived from lamb brooders, 
but a number of raisers report 
that brooding newborn lambs 
from one to five days is proving 
profitable. Under the brooder, 
they are dry within one-half 
hour after birth. 


~ All these applications of elec- 
tricity to farm chores not only are 
lightening the farmer’s burdens, 
but they also are helping him 
to produce more food with less 
labor. 











The really successful person is the one who can bounce back 
from adversity. We recommend a study of the following record to 
anyone who thinks the world has turned against him, just because 
he has failed in one or several things. You know the name of the 
man to whom the following refers. As you read it, try to figure 
out who he is. 


“Failed in business in 1831. Defeated for Legislature in 1832. 
Failed in business again in 1833. Elected to Legislature in 1834. 
Sweetheart died in 1835. Suffered nervous breakdown in 1836. De- 
feated for Speaker in 1838. Defeated for Elector in 1840. Defeated 
for Congress in 1843. Elected to Congress in 1846. Defeated for 
Congress in 1848. Defeated for Senate in 1855. Defeated for Vice- 
President in 1856. Defeated for Senate in 1858. Elected President 
of the United States in 1860.” 


The above refers to Abraham Lincoln. 
—The Nebraska Farmer 

















Crossbreeding Cattle For Profit 











N an effort to get bigger, 

stronger and _ faster-gaining 
calves, many commercial cattle- 
men are using a crossbreeding 
program. 

Crossbreeding is mating a 
purebred bull of one breed to 
purebred or grade females of an- 
other breed. Since this can be a 
continuing breeding program, 
breeding of purebred bulls with 
crossbred cows is also considered 
crossbreeding. 


Some cattlemen prefer a rota- 
tional crossbreeding program us- 
ing three breeds. The manner in 
which this program is used is to 
cross two breeds (A and B) then 
on the crossbred cows to use a 
bull of a third breed (C). The 
next bull used would be one from 
one of the first breeds (for ex- 
ample breed A). Following that 
a bull from breed (B) is used. 
Such a breeding program is de- 
signed to keep heterozygosity at 
a maximum by using a bull from 
a breed that is least related to 
the crossbred cows. 


Crossbreeding does bring about 


Reprinted by permission from Breeder's Gazette, 


The advantages of crossbreeding are 
numerous . . 


Condensed from Breeder's Gazette 


C. C. O’Mary 
State College of Washington 


heterozygosity and is just the op- 
posite of the effects of inbreed- 
ing where homozygosity is in- 
creased. A bull of one breed may 
have the genetic makeup of AA, 
bb, CC, etc., while the females 
of the other breed may be aa, 
BB, CC, etc. When the matings 
are made, then the offspring has 
a greater degree of heterozygosity 
as they are Aa, Bb, CC, etc. The 
parents were homozygous in their 
pairs of genes, whereas the off- 
spring is heterozygous in the Aa, 
Bb, pairs of genes. The beneficial 
effects come from the fact that 
the favorable genes tend to be 
dominant and cover up the ef- 
fects of the unfavorable genes. 


The advantages claimed for 
crossbred cattle are greater 
strength and vigor at birth, more 
rapid gains prior to weaning, 
heavier weaning weight and 
greater gains in the feedlot. In 
experimental work with Angus, 
Hereford and Shorthorn crosses 
the crossbreds appear to be su- 
perior to the purebreds, although 
in some cases these differences 


Columbia, Missouri 
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were small. In some cases the 
gestation period of crossbred 
calves was shorter and the birth 
weight less than the purebreds. 
One report gave a 4.5 per cent 
increase in calf crop of crossbreds 
over purebreds. Reports on 
weaning weights have given an 
advantage of 10 to 100 lbs. or 
more to crossbreds over pure- 
breds. Differences in feed lot 
gains have varied from practical- 
ly no increase to more than one- 
quarter of a pound per head per 
day. In one study when cross- 
breds were compared with pure- 
bred Herefords the returns above 
feed and market cost of cross- 
breds over Herefords varied from 
$3.39 up to $21.33 per steer. No 
information on purebred Angus 
or Shorthorns was available with 
which to compare the crossbreds 
in this study. 


The increased milk production 
of crossbred dams would be ex- 
pected to influence the weaning 
weight of their calves if hybrid 
vigor is expressed in this trait. 
Milk production of the dam is 
considered the major factor af- 


fecting the weaning weight of her 
calf. 


Considerable crossbreeding is 
done in the South using the 
Brahman on_ various. British 


breeds (Angus, Hereford, Short- 
horn). The Santa Gertrudis 
breed was developed as a result 
of crossing the Brahman and 
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Shorthorn. More recently the 
Brangus was developed from the 
Brahman and Angus cross. Other 
crosses using the Brahman have 
also been made. 

The genetic makeup of the 
Brahman would be expected to 
differ considerably from the Brit- 
ish breeds as it belongs to a dif- 
ferent species —Bos indicus. 
(The British breeds are the Bos 
taurus species.) With this wider 
cross using the Brahman we 
would expect even greater heter- 
ozygosity in the crossbred ani- 
mals. In Angus-Brahman crosses 
the hybrid vigor has shown up 
in both growth rate of the calves 
and mothering ability of dams. 
Some of the other reasons for 
using the Brahman cross are to 
obtain heat tolerance and more 





The optimist says: ‘The glass 
is half full’. The pessimist says: 
‘The glass is half empty’. 





resistance to insect pests. The 
crossbred cattle do have the ad- 
vantage of being able to continue 
to gain better where the tem- 
peratures are high and the pas- 
tures have no shade. 

Use of crossbred sires is not 
recommended. Occasionally an 
outstanding crossbred bull may 
be produced and the breeder be 
tempted to use him. The off- 
spring from such a bull is likely 
to lack uniformity. Since the bull 
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does carry the recessive genes 
(hidden), they may combine 
with other recessives in crossbred 
females and undesirable traits 
may appear. 

Crossbreeding has its disadvan- 
tages which should be recognized 
before using this type of breeding 
system. One cannot expect to 
maintain a herd of purebred 
cows strictly for the production 
of first-cross offspring. The re- 
productive rate is too low to pro- 
duce sufficient purebred replace- 
ments and at the same time a 
high per cent of crossbreds for 
market. Purchase of purebred re- 
placements is considered too ex- 
pensive. This then leaves the al- 
ternative of using dams that are 
crossbred in various degrees since 
after a few years they may have 
Y,, Y%, 5/8 or some other frac- 
tion of the original breed. These 
cows do not produce calves of a 
uniform color pattern and some 
buyers of feeder cattle may dis- 
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count them. 

Discounting crossbred feeder 
cattle came about primarily be- 
cause of the purchasers’ fear that 
they had some dairy breeding 
and would later develop poorer 
conformation during the feeding 
period. To avoid this discount 
and get full advantage of the 
weight gains the producer should 
make sure that the buyer knows 
the cattle on the home ranch. 
Many purchasers of feeder cattle 
do return to the same ranch year 
after year for feeder cattle if the 
feeders perform well in the feed 
lot. The other alternative is for 
the producer to feed out his own 
cattle. 

A good foundation herd of 
cows and the consistent use of 
top quality herd sires are pre- 
requisites to success in a cross- 
breeding program. Selection and 
culling must be used with this 
program as with other breeding 
systems. 








Livestock Surgery Eased 


The first successful gas machine for safely anesthetizing horses, 
cattle and other large animals for surgery has made its debut. Large 
animals can be anesthetized without being tied up and without dan- 
gerous struggling — even in the recovery period — by a combination 
of pre-operative injections and use of the new anesthesia machine. 
The machine is the first U. S. closed-circuit anesthesia gas unit that 
will safely keep large animals asleep for operations of any length of 
time. It can also be used as a resuscitator. 


—Louisiana Farm News 








Chimney Smoke 


| 
S 
g by Irene Rudie 


October, October, A dancing gypsy girl, 
Whose scarf is pinned, To a: rainbow wind 
And blown across the world. 


I heard a hunter wish that 
farmers would soak up some of 
their field corn with tranquilizers 
during the pheasant season. 
Something like that might help 
deer hunters get their limit too. 

* * * 

I like to see little old ladies 
wearing red dresses; they remind 
me of maple trees in the fall. 

* * * 

Like a piece of crocheted lace, 
the fabric of marriage can be 
ripped apart by pulling on one 
thread, if that thread happens 
to be selfishness or self-pity. 

* * 

“He who loves you much will 
make you cry,” is an old Spanish 
proverb. That, according to Sam 
Levenson, is the role of loving 
parents to say “no” to some of 
the wants of their children, for 
their own good. 

* * * 

Now that the crops have been 
gathered in it’s time to get some- 
one to do the chores for a few 
days, and drive off for a vaca- 
tion with the family. 


— Marion Doyle 


Consider the case of the hap- 
less farmer whose clothing was 
ripped from him by a cornpicker 
while in the field on a cold and 
windy day. He couldn’t go home 
for his wife was entertaining 
Ladies’ Aid that afternoon, nor 
even go through the yard to the 
barn. He waited in the shelter of 
some bushes until the school bus 
brought the children home, and 
with them, help. 

* * * 

After complicated directions 
for making apple jelly, a very 
old cook book says, “Pour into 
gallipots and cover with oiled 
paper.” Gallipots, says Webster, 
are apothecary jars, popular on 
kitchen shelves again. 

+ * * 

Pick your puppy carefully, says 
a book on advice on the care of 
dogs, but sometimes we have no 
choice, it’s a stray puppy that 
picks us. 

* * * 

Drives in cars or in baseball 
mean nothing unless one reach- 
es home safely. 








When Animals Shrink — So Do Profits 





ARM to market hog shrink- 
age, costly to pork producers, 
can be reduced. 

According to Purdue Univer- 
sity animal scientists, hogs lose 
from less than one-half of one 
percent to 4 percent of their 
weight between feedlot and mar- 
ket scales. 

They figure an average 3 per- 
cent shrinkage catches the ma- 
jority of cornbelt swine market- 
ings. 

What is this costing you? An 
average 3 percent shrink repre- 
sents about $1 loss on each 200 
pound hog at $15 prices. Trim- 
ming this shrinkage by one per- 
centage point means an extra 
$1 on each three hogs you mar- 
ket. 

Time, rather than distance, is 
the determining factor of shrink- 
age. It’s the total time hogs are 
exposed to a strange environ- 
ment and away from feed and 
water that causes shrinkage. 

Also, the most rapid rate of 
shrinkage occurs early in the 


It pays to keep shrinkage low... 


Condensed from.Wallaces Farmer 


Dick Hagen 


haul. 

“The first 20 miles are your 
heavy shrinkage miles,” says Bill 
Zmolek, Iowa State University 
livestock specialist. 

Hot weather marketings make 
shrinkage even more of a liabil- 
ity. When temperatures reach 
90 degrees and up, hogs are eas- 
ily and seriously distressed. It’s 
a fact that marketing death loss- 
es jump as the mercury rises. 

This is because hogs don’t 
sweat. They can perspire only 
thru their snout. Hogs also car- 
ry a greater amount of fat than 
most other animals. 

On the other hand, cold 
weather has little effect on 
shrink, unless accompanied by 
other adverse weather conditions. 

Temperatures between 20 and 
60 degrees are the most favorable 
for hauling hogs, say the Purdue 
folks. They advise making pro- 
visions for cooling if shipping in 
hot weather. 

How can you reduce shrink? 

USDA reports trucks equipped 


Reprinted by permission from Wallaces Farmer, 1912 Grand Avenue, Des Moines 5, lowa 
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with sprinkling systems can cut 
hot-weather transit shrinkage. 
Meat yields after slaughter are 
greater, too, from the sprinkled 
animals. 

Here’s what USDA found: 
Shrinkage of sprinkled hogs was 
2.2 percent as against 3.3 percent 
for the unsprinkled hogs. And 
there was a 0.47 percent greater 
meat yield from the sprinkled 
animals. Hogs were sprinkled im- 
mediately after loading and 4 
times enroute on the 300 mile 
trip to market. 

Trucks can be easily equipped 
with a sprinkler system. Plastic 
“lawn-soaker” garden hose fitted 
to the underside of the top deck 
will do the job. 

A Story county, Iowa, farmer 
literally bathes his hogs prior to 
shipping in hot weather. 

Bob Sandquist runs 3 to 4 
inches of water into a concrete 
holding pen. Hogs are thorough- 
ly soaked and cooled by loading 
time. 

Next choice, if truck isn’t 
sprinkler equipped, is having it 
bedded down with wet sand. 

“And if you’re hauling any 
distance, be sure the truck is 
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covered to keep out the sun. 
Ventilation slots are helpful too,” 
adds Zmolek. 

Loading at 25 percent below 
or 15 percent above capacity can 
increase shrink by 15 percent. 
Hogs should also be loaded easi- 
ly and carefully to minimize ex- 
citment. 

‘Confining hogs in the evening 
and loading early the next mor- 
ning helps keep them from over- 
heating,” thinks Richard Alle- 
man, Polk county, Iowa, hog 
producer. Most farmers agree 
that this practice fits well with 
summer loading. 

In brief, to keep shrinkage 
low... 

@ Keep physical activity of 
hogs to a minimum during mar- 
keting. Excitement and crowding 
increase shrink. 

@ Plan your loading with care. 
Holding animals in strange pens 
and trucks causes unnecessary 
shrink. 

@ Don’t overload or under- 
load. 

@ Keep a record of your ex- 
perience. The more you know 
about shrinkage, the better you'll 
market your stock in the future. 





Dragon's Beard Tree 


The scenic shrine island of Miyashima, just 20 miles from Hiro- 
shima, boasts one of the world’s most unusual pine trees. Known as 
“the Dragon’s Beard,” it’s only 2 feet high but stretches 85 feet along 


the ground. 





—Farm Bureau Spokesman 








Bull Care And Management 





OW often have you heard or 
read statements such as 
these: “It is with regret that we 
announce the untimely death of 
the champion bull Futuristic, es- 
pecially now that his first crop 
of calves is on the ground.” Or, 
similarly, “Did you hear that 
Smith had to ship his good young 
bull because he was such a slow 
breeder?” 


A study of the ages of bulls 
which are siring the calves being 
registered each year would show 
that only a small percentage of 
the calves are sired by bulls over 
five years of age. Bulls still in use 
at ten years of age and older are 
extremely rare. 


Have you tried to buy a 
sound, aged bull with progeny 
in production in order to take 
advantage of information gained 
in a production-testing program? 
Of course the demand for such a 
bull, if he is outstanding, is tre- 
mendous, but the fact is that not 
many such bulls remain in pro- 
duction. All too often when they 


Once you have found the right bull, protect 
i your investment with sensible management to 
ih insure an active, long life... 


Condensed from The Shorthorn World 
A. L. Neumann, University of Illinois 


are found they are unsound in 
feet and legs, or they are arthri- 
tic, or they are unable to serve a 
cow naturally. 


“Bad luck” in herd bull man- 
agement usually means _ poor 
management and/or neglect. It 
is hard to understand why men 
spend so many days and drive 
thousands of miles attending 
sales and shows, and invest many 
dollars to buy the bull they count 
on to “put them on the map” 
will turn such a bull, usually fit- 
ted, out into the pasture with a 
herd of cows without further 
thought or attention. And yet, 
most breeders who sell purebred 
bulls have had buyers write or 
call to tell them that their bull 
is not settling cows, or that he has 
gone lame, or any one of many 
other complaints. 

The bull is not only responsible 
for half of the inheritance of his 
calves but — and this seems like 
a trite statement — he must be 
fertile and active if there is to be 
a calf crop at all. Furthermore, a 


Reprinted by permission from The Shorthorn World, 16 South Locust St., Aurora, Iilinois 
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point often overlooked is the 
value of getting a calf crop 
bunched into the shortest possible 
calving season. This requires a 
bull that is ready for heavy ser- 
vice from the start if the herd 
consists of more than a dozen or 
fifieen cows. 

\side from the primary objec- 
tive in good bull care and man- 
agement — namely, the main- 
tenance of an active, fertile state 
in the bull for a number of years 

there is the factor of the bull’s 
appearance. Most _ prospective 
buyers feel they are not good 
judges of bulls in thin condition. 
Thus, when paying a visit to a 
herd to look over the prospective 
herd sires or females for sale, a 
buyer likes to see the herd bull 
in fit condition, and that means, 
to most people, carrying consid- 
erable flesh or finish. Possibly the 
time spent in studying the get of 
the bull or their performance 
records would give prospective 
buyers more information than 
studying the herd bull himself. 
But as yet most buyers place tre- 
mendous emphasis upon the ap- 
pearance of the herd sire in mak- 
ing their selections. 


It is difficult to know where to 
start to discuss the points of herd 
bull care and management. For 
the sake of a beginning, they will 
be discussed in the order in 
which the writer feels these 
points are most often neglected. 
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Feeding the Herd Bull 


A balanced ration containing 
adequate amounts of protein, vi- 
tamin A or carotene, and the 
minerals calcium and phosphorus 
can be easily obtained on most 
farms and ranches. These are the 
basically essential nutrients aside 
from salt and are the corner- 
stones of a good bull ration. 
What about an energy source, 
you may ask. This was deliberate- 
ly left to the last because the re- 
quired amount of an_ energy 
source, such as corn, barley, or 
oats, depends upon the age and 
condition of the bull. Bulk is also 
desired and, of course, is easily 
supplied in the form of hay, sil- 
age or pasture. 

During the non breeding sea- 
son — usually late fall, winter, 
and early spring — mature bulls 





Grass pastures and meadows 
respond to 50 to 75 pounds of 
nitrogen per acre by giving 
earlier, more nutritious pasture 
next spring. 





in average flesh can satisfactorily 
be conditioned for the coming 
season on a full-feed of mixed 
hay, prairie hay or oat hay. The 
addition of from one to two 
pounds of a protein supplement 
per day is necessary, especially 
if the hay runs heavy on grass. 
Up to six or eight pounds of 
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ground ear corn, rolled barley, 
sorghum or oats would not be 
harmful and might pay if at- 
tractive appearance is essential. 
At the same time the additional 
energy in all probability will not 
improve the next year’s calf crop. 
Silages may be substituted for 
the hay but generally not over 
half of the roughage should be 
in the form of silage. Straight 
legume hays are usually avoided 
because of the tendency to pro- 
duce bloat and scours in some 
bulls. Salt and a simple mineral 
mixture, such as one composed 
of equal parts of ground lime- 
stone, bonemeal, and salt, should 
be available at all times. If 
roughages are of poor quality the 
protein supplement should con- 





A domestic turkey will grow 
to about 100 pounds. weight, 
if given a chance. 





tain a vitamin A supplement. 
Yearling and two-year-old 
bulls and very thin bulls can be 
fed on the same feeds but the 
grains should be fed at the rate 


of from three-fourths to one 
pound per 100 pounds _ body 
weight. 


During the breeding season a 
daily feeding of six to eight 
pounds of a mixture of grain and 
protein supplement, mixed in 
the ration of 8:1, is recommend- 
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ed for yearling and aged bulls 
especially if pasture-mating is 
practiced. 

Pasture-mating is preferred in 
most situations. However, young 
and aged bulls will need addi- 
tional feed as indicated earlier, 
and not over a dozen cows 
should be bred by a yearling bull 
in a six or eight-week breeding 
season. The number that can be 
handled by mature and aged 
bulls varies with individual bulls. 
Two-year-old and older bulls, 
except for the really aged bulls, 
can handle from thirty to sixty 
cows. However, the breeding 
dates of a few individual cows 
should be noted down so that a 
check can be made on whether 
or not the cows are being settled. 

Hand-mating by bringing the 
bull to the cow or vice versa na- 
turally extends the use of the 
bull over more cows. One good 
service is sufficient. Unfortunate- 
ly cows have a habit of coming 
in on weekends, holidays or 
when rain is threatening the hay 
crop. In practice, hand-mating 
probably spreads out the calf 
crop more than pasture-mating. 


Artificial insemination works 
well when cows are in winter 
quarters, but for the man who 
wants spring calves the problem 
of finding the cows in heat is 
sufficiently difficult to cause 
smaller calf crops than when 
pasture-mating is practiced. 
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Exercise 

Much of the crippling, especi- 
ally of older bulls, during both 
the off-season and the breeding 
season can be explained by a lack 
of exercise. Given the opportuni- 
ty, most older bulls will exercise 
sufficiently if penned with a 
younger bull or a couple of 
steers. An outdoor pen with long, 
narrow dimensions is preferred, 
and placing the shade, salt, wa- 
ter, or feed bunk at the end op- 
posite the shed will insure daily 
walks. Even young bulls need 
exercise, especially during the 
time immediately preceding the 
breeding season, in order to 
harden them for work on the 
rough ranges which are some- 
times prevalent. Bulls coming off 
the show circuit should be exer- 
cised during the letting-down 
period. 


Foot Care 

This is a problem which varies 
from farm to farm and from bull 
to bull. Some pastures are suffi- 
ciently rough so that feet wear 
off short during the breeding sea- 
son. Some bulls simply grow 
more hoof than others. Keeping 
the feet well trimmed — from 
underneath only, please — will 
keep the toes spread apart, thus 
reducing foot-rot problems and 
insuring that ankles and hocks 
are not forced out, especially in 
young bulls. 


There is some question wheth- 
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er trimming the feet of older 
bulls is worth the risk of injury 
to the bull in anything except 
very bad cases. Unless the opera- 
tor is experienced, older bulls 
can easily be crippled, and one 
oftén hears of some good but old 
bull being sent to market because 
of an injury sustained during 
foot-trimming. Just as with too 
much energy in the ration, this 
may be another case of killing a 
bull with kindness. 


Shelter 

Most bulls, especially in the 
Corn Belt, are probably over- 
sheltered. An open shed which 
turns water, snow, and prevail- 
ing wind is adequate. In fact, 
there is less trouble with pneu- 
monia, parasites, foot rot, and 
lack of exercise when such a 





The Mint is about the only 
place that can make money 
without advertising. 





shed is used. A crushed rock or 
dry dirt floor is preferred to 
concrete because it will stay dry- 
er and require less bedding. Of 
course the open shed should open 
on to a long outside run as men- 
tioned earlier. When more than 
one shed is required an alley 
should separate the two runs or 
an electric wire should be used 
to make it impossible for bulls 
to fight through the fence. 
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Parasite Control 

Although it is doubtful if ex- 
ternal parasites actually reduce 
the size of the calf crop it cer- 
tainly is important to control lice 
in winter and flies in summer. 
Bulls will stay in better shape — 
and don’t forget that the appear- 
ance of the bulls is used by buy- 
ers as an indicator of good all- 
around herd care. 

In those areas where internal 
parasites are a problem the dam- 
age may be more serious. Rather 
than give specific recommenda- 
tions here, it is suggested that 
breeders consult their local vet- 
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erinarian, county agent, or simi- 
larly qualified person. This, of 
course applies also to diseases 
affecting reproduction. 

Finally, a discussion of herd 
bull care could not be complete 
without mentioning that fertility 
testing of bulls is becoming an 
integral part of the year-round 
program. A semen check usually 
includes a study of viability and 
numbers of sperm cells, normal- 
cy of cells, and semen volume. 
Spotting a slow or non-breeder 
bull before the breeding season 
starts will give one time to make 
other arrangements. 








Efficient Poultry Management Pays 






Only the more efficient, larger poultry laying flocks pay for man- 
agement, report Purdue University agricultural economists and poul- 


try scientists. 


A recent study shows that flocks of more than 500 layers yielded 
a return to management after covering all costs, when efficiently man- 
aged. Average flocks, on the other hand, yielded no management re- 
turns over cost, in spite of favorable egg prices during the study. The 
staff members analyzed records of 47 poultry farms. 


Poultrymen with fewer than 600 birds received under a dollar an 





hour for their labor, on the average. Larger flocks returned about two 
dollars per hour labor. The records further revealed that costs of the 
most efficient flocks were about seven cents per dozen eggs lower than 
average costs for all flock sizes. 








The Purdue scientists point out that this is a considerable differ- 
ence. Laying flock owners should be greatly concerned with the effi- 
ciency of their birds, no matter how large or small the flock. 


Purdue University 


High Milk Production 
Insures Rapid Growth 


Beef calves do better when their dams 
are heavy milk producers ... 


F beef is to be produced eco- 

nomically, attention must be 
given not only to the quality but 
also the quantity of the beef pro- 
duced. Relatively high milk pro- 
duction by beef cows is of parti- 
cular importance if rapid growth 
and high weaning weights in 
calves are to be ensured. 

Perhaps even more important 
is the fact that, after having been 
weaned, the calves of good milk- 
ers apparently continue to grow 
more rapidly than those of poor 
milkers. Futher research is, how- 
ever, necessary to determine to 
the extent, if any, of the correla- 
tion between milk production 
and beef production. 

The following data however, 
give interesting indications of 
what may be expected: 

At the Vaalhartz Agricultur- 
al Research Station, in South 
Africa, the growth of calves of 
five different breeds was com- 
pared last year, and at the age 


_ Condensed from 
Farming In South Africa 


Q. P. Campbell, 
Agricultural Research Station 


of 3 months the average weights 
were (before being weighed the 
calves were starved for 18 
hours) : 
Beef Shorth’n 173 Ib. (10 cal.) 
Africander 180 Ib. (15 cal.) 
Dairy Shorth’n 189 Ib. (11 cal.) 
Red Poll 219 Ib. (11 cal.) 
Friesland 225 Ib. ( 5 cal.) 

The calves were allowed to re- 
main on pasture with the cows, 
which were not milked. Initial- 
ly, the Friesland as well as the 
Red Poll cows had to be milked 
for a time since the calves were 
unable to strip them of all their 
milk. 
Results 

It therefore appears that the 
calves of a dairy breed make the 
most rapid growth, followed by 
those of the so-called dual-pur- 
pose breeds, while the calves of 
the two beef breeds are the slow- 
est growers. This is to be expect- 
ed, however, since the calves 
which get the most milk will 


Reprinted by permission from Farming In South Africa, Dept. of Agriculture, Pretoria, So. Africa 
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grow the most rapidly. Actually 
the Friesland calves should have 
weighed even more, but, as there 
were several late-season calves in 
the group, the average weight of 
these Friesland calves was some- 
what lower. 

The following tables show how 
two different groups of calves 
of the same breed grow after 
having been weaned when one 
group is considerably heavier 


PRODUCTION 


light group. 

The quantity of milk which a 
calf receives, therefore very 
clearly affects its weight at wean- 
ing. Furthermore, appears that; 
provided the calves receive all 
their dams’ milk, the heavier ani- 
mals increase their lead in weight 
after weaning; but when the 
calves are divided into two ran- 
dom groups one of which is giv- 
en little milk and the other plen- 





TABLE 1 
Average weights of early-season Africander calves 
Heavy group equals 9 calves; Light group equals 7 calves 





Age 


5 


Heavy 


Light Difference 


group group 





9 months 
27 months 

After 112 days in feeding 
paddocks 


501 Ib. 
886 lb. 


1,063 Ib. 


447 |b. 
808 lb. 


54 |b. 
76 |b. 


966 |b. 97 |b. 





TABLE 2 
Average weights of early-season Red Poll calves 
Heavy group equals 10 calves; Light group equals 10 calves 





Age 


Heavy 


Light ‘Difference 


group group 





9 months 
27 months 

After 112 days in feeding 
paddocks 


352 |b. 
740 |b. 


922 Ib. 


72 Ib. 
63 |b. 


280 Ib. 
677 |b. 


878 Ib. 44 |b. 





than the other at weaning age. 
The dams of the Africander 
calves were not milked at all, but 
those of the Red Poll calves were 
milked. In the case of the Red 
Poll calves of the heavy group, 


however, the dams were not 
milked as heavily as those of the 


ty, as in the case of the Red 
Polls, the lighter calves grow 
faster than the heavier ones. The 
result is that the initial differ- 
ence in weight between the latter 
two groups is considerably reduc- 
ed 


It can therefore be accepted 
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that the calves of good milkers 
grow more rapidly than those of 
poor milkers. What is of even 
greater importance is that the 
calves of cows with high milk 
production continue to grow 
more rapidly after weaning than 
those of cows with low milk pro- 
duction and that the older the 
calves of the former group be- 
come, the heavier they 
comparison with 


are in 
those whose 


dams give little milk. 
Meat-Milk Correlation 


The conversion of feed into 
milk or meat appears to be cor- 
related, and if the performance 
of a beef breed is to be satisfac- 
tory the cows must also produce 
an adequate quantity of milk. 
On the other hand, it is also pos- 
sible for certain dairy breeds to 
produce beef quite effectively 
and economically. At the re- 
search station a young Friesland 
bull, which had been burdizzoed 
and then marketed as a six-tooth 
steer, weighed 747 lb. on the 
hook without being fed any con- 
centrates whatever. 


More research is however, 
necessary to establish with cer- 
tainty the extent to which milk 
and meat production are corre- 
lated. 

The above-mentioned _ results 
seem to indicate that it was not 
merely by chance that the dam 
of the famous bull Monkey was 
a cow described as a “red Short- 
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horn dairy cow with approxi- 
mately 1/16 Braham blood.” His 
sire was Vinotero, a Braham 
bull. The remainder of the his- 
tory of this animal is well known 
in America and to cattle breed- 
ers throughout the world. The 
Klebergs of the famous King’s 
Ranch in Texas used Monkey to 
serve many beef cows, and his 
progeny was particularly out- 
standing in respect of weight 
gains and beef conformation. 
The well-known Santa Gertrudis 
beef breed was developed from 
the progeny of Monkey. 

The question which now arises 
is: “How can the commercial 
beef farmer benefit by this, since 
it is quite impossible to have all 
the cows on a large ranch tested 





Cattle should be sprayed for 
lice control before cold weath- 
er and winter housing condi- 
tions begin. 





for milk production. His first 
step should be to send to slaugh- 
ter all cows whose calves have 
not reached the desired size and 
weight at weaning age, and also 
all the progeny of such cows. 
This is not really as easy as it 
may seem, since these cows are 
very often the finest in appear- 
ance in the herd. 
Solution 

The real solution, however, is 
that the breeders of stud beef 
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cattle should make as much use 
as possible of performance tests 
to produce not better-looking but 
economically more_ profitable 
bulls. 

As has already been indicated, 
the progeny of bulls which grow 
and put on flesh rapidly, should 
be good milk producers whose 
calves will also be rapid grow- 
ers. This should result in calves 
which grow more quickly which 
sets in motion a circle which will 
lead to economic beef produc- 
tion. Provided this improvement 
is coupled with sound farming 
practices and conservation farm- 
ing, it will have a favorable 
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effect on beef farming in parti- 
cular and on the agricultural in- 
dustry in general. 

The only question is whether 
the commercial beef producer 
can wait until there are suffi- 
cient bulls (at reasonable prices) 
which he be reasonably sure, will 
produce calves which will make 
efficient use of their feed. Or 
will he have to abandon pure 
beef production as a result of 
economic pressure caused by the 
slow turnover of his capital 
which is one of the biggest pro- 
blems of beef producers and one 
which can be greatly aggravated 
by slow maturing calves. 





Pelleting Gives Faster Gains, Cost More 


Pigs fed pelleted rations gained faster on less feed than those fed 
rations in meal form, but pelleting expenses resulted in higher feed 
costs, according to research done at South Dakota State College. Re- 
searchers reported that pigs on pellets gained 3.4 per cent faster on 
2.9 per cent less feed, but a cost of $6.50 a ton for pelleting made gain 


from this feed more costly. —Agricultural Extension Service 





The double-four herringbone milking parlor is the best arrange- 
ment for the average one-man dairy operation, says the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture after extensive tests. This arrangement will take 


eight cows at a time; they stand about 30 inches higher than the 
operator’s floor position, 





It takes only 4 Canada thistle plants per 16 square feet to reduce 
wheat yields by 30 per cent, Montana researchers find. With 50 shoots 
per 16 square feet, wheat yields dropped 60 per cent. 





Another Look At The Farm Problem 


A straight-forward discussion of our farm 
problems and what we might do to solve 


them . 


Condensed from lowa Farm Science 


Earl O. Heady, lowa State College 


UR farm economy has two 

major problems: (1) con- 
tinuing overproduction — a 
long-run problem and (2) the 
surplus stocks now on hand — 
a short-run problem. 

The surplus stocks, of course, 
are an outgrowth of the con- 
tinuing overproduction. But both 
will have to be solved — and 
perhaps attacked in different 
ways — if resources in agricul- 
ture are to earn returns on a 
par with those in other indus- 
tries. 

The essence of the overpro- 
duction problem is that, with the 
present and prospective produc- 
tive capacity of its resources, ag- 
riculture now has more resources 
than are needed to produce food 
for the nation. These resources 
are continuing to produce more 
food than the market will ab- 
sorb at prices giving satisfactory 
incomes to our farm families. 

The standard in measuring 


Reprinted from lowa Farm Science, 
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these incomes is the return to 
labor and capital used. Over the 
last 10 years, the average return 
to labor and capital in agricul- 
ture consistently has been lower 
than the average return to the 
same amount of resources used in 
other industries. And this situa- 
tion is likely to continue for some 
time unless some major changes 
can be made in the structure of 
American agriculture. 

Surplus Production . . . 

This long-run problem stems 
partly from general economic 
growth. As a nation grows eco- 
nomically — particularly a weal- 
thy nation in which consumers 
generally have good incomes — 
the possibilities for agricultural 
expansion aren’t nearly as great 
as for many nonfarm industries. 
The reason lies in the way con- 
sumers (who are relatively well 
fed and well off) spend their 
growing incomes. 

Studies show that for each 1- 


lowa State College, Ames, lowa 
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percent rise in income, consumers 
may spend more than 1 percent 
— sometimes as much as 2 per- 
cent — on many items such as 
health, recreation, education, 
transportation, housing and 
home furnishings. As incomes 
continue to grow consumers “in- 
vite” (by their spending) the use 
of more resources in these in- 
dustries. Because consumers want 
these things so much they hand- 
somely reward the resources used 
in these industries. 


The effect on agriculture is 
different when food is plentiful. 
When consumers’ incomes in- 
crease by 1 percent, they increase 
their spending for food by much 
less than this. And most of this 
increased spending doesn’t go for 
more food in total. It goes most- 
ly for improved diets and food 
services, including freezing, pack- 
aging, additional processing, res- 
taurant services, etc., rather than 
for more pounds of food per per- 
son. Some shift in the quality of 
products eaten takes place, but 
it mostly replaces other products 
or other qualities. 


The main opportunity for ag- 
riculture to expand has been 
with and at the rate of popula- 
tion growth. Certain other indus- 
tries such as those mentioned, 
can expand profitably at a much 
faster rate. Both population and 
national income growth set the 
pace for them. But, without im- 
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portant new markets, population 
growth alone is the chief pacer 
for agriculture. If it produces 
more than can be absorbed by 
population growth, agriculture 
generally finds itself with too 
much output, surpluses and low- 
ered prices. 

This is in distinct contrast to 
certain nonfarm industries which 
can absorb productivity gains 
which exceed population growth. 
They're rewarded also by nation- 
al and per-person income growth 
as consumers actually increase 
their spending for the goods and 
services offered. 

Farm production has increased 
much more rapidly than has the 
demand for it arising either from 
(1) population growth or (2) 
increasing consumer incomes. 
This is the heart of the long-run 
problem of agriculture in the 
United States. 

Mechanization and improved 
production techniques, mean- 
while, also have made it possible 
for fewer persons to produce this 
increasing output. During World 





Do you think silver dollars 
are out of style? There are 
488,650,000 in circulation. 





War II and the years following, 
we experienced an unprecedent- 
ed, almost explosive, adoption of 
new technology on the nation’s 
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farms. The demand for farm 
products tapered off following 
the war. But the pricing structure 
after the war continued to en- 
courage output and_ increased 
use of new technology by making 
both unusually profitable rela- 
tive to actual demand. 
Agriculture has already made 
some changes because of this sit- 
uation. Over 1939-50, the num- 
ber of commercial farms in the 
nation dropped by 27 percent, 
and the average size of commer- 
cial farms increased by about 50 
percent. The number of persons 


“— 





The United States has 133 
practicing physicians for each 
100,000 people. 





employed in agriculture declined 
by 25 percent in this same period 
and dropped another 25 percent 
during the 1950-58 period. 


Surplus Stocks .. . 

The immediate short-run prob- 
lem is our mammoth surplus 
stocks of wheat, feed grains and 
cotton. While this short-run 
problem is “part and parcel” of 
the long-run problem, it’s not 
entirely the same problem. The 
changes that are taking place in 
response to the long-run problem 
offer no immediate promise of 
solving the short-run 
problem. 


surplus 


Currently, as some operators 
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leave the farm for opportunities 
elsewhere, their farm usually is 
consolidated with that of a near- 
by neighbor. And, as it turns out, 
the operator remaining often has 
more capital and the manage- 
ment ability to get greater yields. 

Likewise solving the present 
problem of surplus stocks won’t 
automatically solve the long-run 
problems of agriculture stemming 
from national economic growth. 


Insurmountable? (. . . 

We’re all pretty much aware 
of the size of the short-run sur- 
plus problem. The carryover of 
feed grains at the end of this 
year is predicted to total 70 mil- 
lion tons — compared with a 
“normal” annual carryover of 20 
million tons and an average an- 
nual use over the last 5 years, 
including exports, of 130 million 
tons. 

With corn acreage uncontroll- 
ed and average weather (and 
considering also that wheat 
stocks have some feed-grain po- 
tential), our grain stocks at the 
end of next year will be nearly 
as large as the normal usage of 
all feed grains in an average 
year. 

Considering the size of current 
stocks, it’s easy to think that our 
first and most pressing problem 
is to reduce the size of these 
stocks. It is and, at the same 
time, it isn’t. There’s an even 
more pressing problem: To stop 
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adding to these stocks. 

Let’s face it. There’s no “mag- 
ic’ way to reduce these stocks 
immediately. At best, it would 
take several years to work the 
stocks down to a reasonable level. 
But to do this, even over a period 
of years, means that we’d have 
to stop adding to the stocks. 

We’ve all hoped to find some 
easy and workable formula to ex- 
pand demand or to improve mar- 
ket outlets for getting rid of our 
surpluses. But no such magic for- 
mula exists! 

Surplus stocks now are six 
times greater than the record 
1957-58 rate of feed-grain ex- 
ports. And we can’t expand do- 
mestic demand for feed grains to 
remove the surplus rapidly. Peo- 
ple can’t eat the feed grains un- 
less they're processed through 
livestock. But, if we increased 
livestock production enough to 
eat up the surplus in 1 or 2 
years, livestock prices would be 
highly unprofitable. 

So it seems that the best op- 
portunity is in stopping additions 
to the feed-grain surplus, and 
then, in using all of the methods 
at our disposal to reduce the sur- 
plus stocks over a 5- or 6-year 
period. 


Can it Be Done? .. . 
Could this be done? We'd 
need to work out a “timetable” 


for any such attempt. Let’s “try 
one on for size.” 
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It’s too late to do anything 
about the problem in 1959. With 
average weather, stocks will in- 
crease hecause there are no con- 
trols on corn acreage. Thus, the 
first chance to put any machinery 





They married, hoping their 
ship would come in. It turned 
out to be a raft — of children. 





in operation to cease adding to 
stocks would be in 1960. Needed 
then would be a vigorous pro- 
gram to keep annual production 
from exceeding annual use. 
With the very large stocks on 
hand, acreage might well be re- 
duced to a point where produc- 
tion would fall somewhat short 
of annual use. This operation 
would have to be continued for 
4-6 years while: (1) We _ use 
every means possible to expand 
markets and to use up the exces- 
sive stocks now on hand; and (2) 
we use these years to make a 
transition to a more reasonable 
long-run structure of the nation- 
al agricultural producing plant. 
What Method? The first im- 
portant step would be to decide 
on an acceptable method to cut 
back production, say, in 1960. 
Unless we do so and get it into 
action, we'll add even more to 
a stockpile of grains that’s going 
to be tremendous by next year. 
And we can’t even begin to make 
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physical arrangements before 
1960 to use up stocks. 

Even if it were to be fed in a 
short time — a possibility that’s 
remote and probably undesirable 
on a “quick-tempo” basis — we 
could not get more sows bred 
and more cattle into the feedlot 
until next year. And, even if we 
were able to export it all in 1 
year (a possibility even more re- 
mote and harmful to foreign re- 
lations), we couldn’t get the ma- 
chinery cranked up to do a com- 
plete job in less than a year. 

The suggested first step is to 
stop adding to stocks which are 





Man has mastered all wheels 
except the steering wheel. 





already very large — because it 
can cost considerably less to pay 
for not producing than to pay for 
producing and to pay for the 
storage costs in addition. 
Producers participating with 
present price supports and whose 
grain moves into government- 
held stocks still pay their produc- 
tion costs. They get some returns 
on the crop but also bear, along 
with the public in general, the 
storage cost. These, like the sur- 
plus stocks, have been increasing 
annually. There are ways, how- 
ever, in which production could 
be reduced — with payments 
large enough to provide about 
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the same returns as under the 
present system — but without al- 
so having to cover either the 
costs of growing or storing the 
crops. 

There are a number of ways 
this ‘could be done. Some have 
suggested rigid production quo- 
tas. But it’s an open question 
whether such a system is accept- 
able in our society. Another pos- 
sibility is to apply an old prin- 
ciple — that of “supply and de- 
mand.” 

Experience from the past — 
whether for hogs, chickens, corn, 
milk or other farm products — 
has shown that if the price of a 
thing is high enough, the supply 
also will be high enough. This 
same principle would work in 
production control: If a high 
enough price is paid, the “sup- 
ply” of land going out of pro- 
duction also will be large enough. 

A high price? Higher than the 
current levels designed to do a 
part of this job. But the total 
cost probably would be consider- 
ably less than the current public 
outlay needed (1) to pay some 
farmers to take some land out of 
production, though not enough 
to eliminate the surplus buildup; 
(2) to provide support prices to 
others for producing more and 
offsetting the land taken out of 
production; and (3) to pay for 
storing the added surplus produc- 
tion. 
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Avoid “Won't Work’s’: We 
know that the old methods of 
acreage control won’t do the job. 
They haven’t taken enough land 
out of production: (a) to make 
up for the trend in increased 
yields; (b) to offset the tenden- 
cy for the lowest-yielding land to 
go out of production first; and 
(c) to offset the tendency for 
farmers to take out part of their 
acreage and then to more than 
make up for it by using the “re- 
leased funds” to get a greater 
output from the remaining acres. 


Many producers enter parts of 
their farms in the acreage-con- 
trol programs and then offset 
the acreage cut by using more 
fertilizer and better practices on 
the land that’s left in production. 
And, in total, the acreage-con- 
trol programs of the past have, 
in the main, merely shifted the 
relative surplus production from 
one crop to another. Producers, 
in effect, were asked to’ reduce 
the output of one surplus crop 
but allowed to shift production 
to other surplus crops. 


Parts of the wheat and cotton 
surplus problems have been shift- 
ed to feed grains in this way. 
During 1945-49, for example, 76 
million acres of wheat, 22 million 
acres of cotton and 164 million 
acres of feed grains, including 
soybeans, were produced. Over 
the 1954-58 period, we produced 
58 million acres of wheat, 16 
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million acres of cotton and 174 
million acres of feed grains. 

The Great Plains area cut 
wheat acreage, but increased the 
acreage of feed grains. The 
South reduced cotton acreage, 
but diverted some of the acreage 
into feed grains. And even the 
Corn Belt and the Lake States 
increased feed-grain acreage be- 
tween 1945-49 and 1954-58 as 





Many a gal will scream at 
the sight of a mouse, but climb 
into a coupe with a wolf. 





producers shifted away from corn 
into soybeans and grain sor- 
ghums. 

Attack Both Problems? In the 
short run, acreage might be tak- 
en out of production “across the 
board.” The present “whole- 
farm” approach to land retire- 
ment provides some machinery 
for accomplishing this. But it 
might be necessary to extend 
such machinery to the limits al- 
lowed by community considera- 
tions and to spread it over more 
acres than at present. 


A different system of land re- 
tirement would be needed in the 
long run, however. In this case, 
it would be better to withdraw 
land by regions where a perma- 
nent shift is needed in agricul- 
tural production and resource 
use. 
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If agriculture is to be meshed 
with national economic growth 
and the real social challenges 
that lie ahead, it will be neces- 
sary to concentrate more on leav- 
ing in production the land with 
the greatest comparative advan- 
tage in productivity of capital 
and manpower — with less pro- 
duction where the comparative 
advantage is lower. 

Thus, some of the land which 
needs to be or might be taken out 
of production to meet the im- 
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mediate surplus situation would- 
n’t be the same as that needed 
to meet the long-run growth and 
productivity problem. 

Needed first, however, is think- 
ing and action so that we can 
stop adding to the surpluses each 
year. And this is needed quickly. 
Then, the next 5 years, or what- 
ever period is necessary, can be 
used to reduce existing stocks 
through whatever gains can be 
made in demand and market ex- 
pansion. 





Estrogens Boost Gains, Feed Efficiency 


Beef heifers implanted with estrogens increased their weight and 
feed efficiency in experiments conducted by Purdue University animal 


scientists. 


The researchers found that implantation of 36 mg. of diethyl- 


stilbestrol, 20 mg. of estradiol plus 200 mg. of testosterone or the 
feeding of 50 mg. of methyl testosterone daily in combination with 36 
mg. implant of diethylstilbestrol increased total gains approximately 
20 percent and reduced feed requirements per unit of gain about 14 
percent. 


An implant of two natural hormones, estradiol and testosterone, 
produced excellent gains and feed efficiency, but was not significantly 
superior to the diethylstilbestrol implant. 


The use of a paste-type implant containing three natural hor- 
mones, estradiol, testosterone and progesterone, improved gain and 


feed efficiency, but was not quite equal to the other hormone treat- 
ments. 


Details of the experiment, just concluded, are available in Mimeo 
AS-253, which may be obtained by writing the Agricultural Publica- 
tions office, Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. —Purdue News 





"We Want More Milk... 
Not More Cows !" 


New facts to help you decide whether 


7 ms 


to expand, or concentrate on improving 
your cows... 


Condensed from Farm Journal 


ET big or get out” is a slo- 

gan you hear in dairy circles 
everywhere these days. And a lot 
of farmers are following it — 
putting in 1,000-gallon bulk 
milk tanks, 16-cow milking par- 
lors and building up herds of 100 
cows or more. 

Well, I’ve just visited a dairy- 
man in Erie County, N. Y. who 
makes me want to rewrite that 
slogan, or at least add to it. I’d 
change it to “Get good or get 
out.” 

Paul Schintzius has only 36 
Holstein milkers in his herd. Yet 
last year he produced 626,760 
pounds of milk. 

That’s more from 36 cows than 
most 70-cow herds produce — 
and as much as you would get 
from 100 cows producing at the 
U. S. average. His herd average 
last year was 17,410 pounds of 
milk and 637 pounds of fat! 


Bill Hardy 


And look at King View Francy 
Allegra, the pride of the Schint- 
zius herd and newly crowned 
champion of all breeds on two- 
times-a-day milking. 


@ She produced 38,672 
pounds of milk and 1,239 pounds 
of fat in 365 days. That’s an 
average of over 50 quarts a day. 


@ She produced 138 pounds 
on her high day — 80 pounds 
at one milking. 


@ She has produced 176,000 
pounds of milk in her last six 
lactations — and over 30,000 
pounds of milk in two of her last 
three. 

Schintzius has a few other 
milkers that most dairymen 
would trade their new barn for. 
One 12-year-old has finished up 
her year with 25,560 pounds of 
milk and 948 pounds of fat. And 
another has cleared 24,000 


Reprinted by permission from Farm Journal, Philadelphia 5, Pennsylvania 
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pounds of milk and 954 pounds 
of fat. 

Perhaps the best description of 
the herd was made by Mrs. 
Schintzius. When I asked if they 
had any other really outstanding 
cows besides Francy, she said 
“Yes — 35 of ’em!” 

Paul Schintzius didn’t develop 
this herd just to get his name in 
the record books. He set his 
sights on higher per-cow produc- 
tion for the same reason many 
other dairymen aim for bigger 
herds: to make more money. 

“We don’t want more cows,” 
he says simply, “We just want 
more milk.” 

A recent study of dairy pro- 
duction costs made by Purdue 
University will help illustrate 
what he means. 


They found that 49.4% of to- 
tal costs go for feed; 23.6% for 
labor; 5.1% for buildings; 1.7% 
for equipment; 3.7% for interest; 
1.5% for taxes; and 15.0% for 
other things. Using this break- 
down with typical costs and milk 
prices, here’s how many cows 
you’d need to make a labor re- 
turn of $3,700, if they produc- 
ed at these four different levels: 

6,200 Ibs. milk per 

cow 131 cows 
57 cows 
27 cows 


18 cows 


10,000 Ibs. 
12,500 lbs. 


Schnitzius’s barn and equip- 
ment aren’t impressive — in fact 
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he still hand-carries a lot of feed. 
But by concentrating on high- 
producing cows, he also has one 
of the highest milk-per-man aver- 
ages that you’ll find. 

He made that 626,760 pounds 
of milk last year with the help of 
just one young farm hand for 10 
months of the 12. So Paul him- 
self could probably take credit 
for 400,000 pounds. 

Of course, you have to remem- 
ber that 36 cows make him larg- 
er than average to begin with. 
Two herds out of three in New 
York have less than 30 cows. 

And Cornell economists say 
their records show “a strong re- 
lationship between herd size and 





Argentina is second to U. 
S. in annual volume of corn 


produced. 





income.” They’re telling New 
York dairymen that 40 to 50 
cows are “easily within your 
reach.” 

Paul Schintzius doesn’t mini- 
mize the importance of manage- 
ment, but he does disagree with 
those who say that feeding and 
management are 80% of the 
dairy success formula. 

This has been his philosophy 
right from the day he started in 
dairying on his own in 1945. 


Paul wasn’t raised on a farm. 
He farmed with others first to 
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get experience. Then when he 
was ready, he had to decide, like 
a lot of other young farmers, 
where to put his limited finances. 
Should he buy good cows and 
perhaps not so good a farm? Or 
should he put his money in high 
quality land and buildings. 
Schintzius took the first course. 
He bought five really good cows 
first thing — and 10 commercial 
cows “just to get the milk.” 
Today, all of the best cows in 
his herd trace back to those ori- 
ginal five. So do four bulls in 





Leaves make a good base 
and a good start toward com- 


post heap. Save the leaves, 
don't burn them. 





the New York Artificial Breeding 
Association and two in the Mis- 
sissippi ABA, 

“We breed to get the best ani- 
mal we know how — and feed to 


take advantage of the breeding,” 
he explains. 


His feeding program may sur- 
prise you. He has concentrated 
on grassland farming; making 
certain he has plenty of top-qual- 
ity hay. 


He fills his two 14’ x 50’ silos 
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with grass silage first, then every- 
thing else goes into hay. 

His 300-acre farm is located 
on top of a hill — but the clay 
loam land is cold and wet. “We 
don’t get a good corn crop one 
year out of four,” he explains. 
“So grass silage makes more milk 
than corn silage for us.” 

“We have a standard grass 
mixture for the whole farm,” he 
goes one — “birdsfoot trefoil”, 
Narragansett alfalfa and Climax 
timothy.” 

He rotates his fields, using 12 
different 4-acre sections to keep 
his herds on fresh pasture. Then 
he keeps the pastures clipped and 
fertilizes once each summer. 

For concentrates, he makes a 
14% ration using a commercial 
supplement with his own oats 
and barley — buys shelled corn 
and molasses to round out his 
feed supply. 

Schintzius now has his sights 
set on selling breeding stock — 
thinks that the biggest gains to 
be made by herds in the future 
will come mostly from breeding. 

“T think we'll see some 20,- 
000-pound herd averages before 
too many years,” Paul says. “Af- 
ter all, when I started out just 
14 years ago, a 500-pound fat 
average was really something.” 





previous year. 


Fertilizer use has reached an all time record — 24 million tons in 
the year ended June 30, 1959. This is about 8 per cent more than the 
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Heat Dried Corn Good Cattle Feed 


Trials show no nutrient loss, no 
decrease in digestibility .. . 







S a result of recent develop- 

ments in grain drying 
equipment, high moisture corn is 
being heat dried to safe storage 
levels. 

This practice is becoming so 
widely accepted that heat dried 
corn may constitute a large part 
of the available market supply 
of corn in the future. 

Since corn is a high energy 
livestock feed, the question of the 
effect of heat on its nutritive 
value is important. This was 
especially apparent following the 
1957 harvest. Farmers received 
price cuts on heat dried corn. 
Some cattle feeders refused to 
buy heat dried corn thinking that 
its nutritive value had been re- 
duced. 

The following problems arise 
in determining the nutritive val- 
ue of heat dried corn: differences 
in drying methods may have 
varying effects on the nutritive 
value of corn; high moisture im- 
mature corn may react different- 


x os Clanton and M. L. Hemstrom 





Reprinted from Nebraska Experiment Station Quarterly, 
University of Nebraska College of Agriculture, Lincoln 3, Nebraska 
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ly when heated than relatively 
high moisture mature corn, and 
difference in moisture content 
at the time of drying may pro- 
duce varying effects. 

The actual value of ingested 
nutrients (dry matter, protein, 
energy, etc.) depends upon the 
use which the body is able to 
make of the nutrients. The con- 
sideration is digestibility, since 
undigested nutrients are not ab- 
sorbed from the digestive tract. 
Group feeding trials, in which 
nutrient effects are measured by 
feed efficiency records do not re- 
flect good measures of digesti- 
bility. This can only be done 
with digestion trials. 

Digestibility Trials 

Digestion trials were conduct- 
ed during 1958 at the Nebraska 
Agricultural Experiment Station 
to determine the digestibility of 
beef cattle rations containing ar- 
tificially dried corn. 

Four yearling steers and 4 ra- 
tions containing corn, which had 
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been dried artificially under var- 
jous temperatures, were used in 
the trials. The trials involved 
both growing and fattening 
phases. The digestibility of each 
ration was measured by each 
steer in a rotation design. The 
nutrients consumed and _ the 
nutrients excreted were meas- 
ured. The nutrients remaining 
in the body were the digested 
nutrients. The digested nutrients, 
expressed in per cent of the nu- 
trient intake, are referred to as 
the digestion coefficient. 





Cattle numbers in Brazil and 
Argentina combined (110.6 mil- 
lion) total substantially more 
than in the U. S. (about 97 mil- 
lion), yet their annual beef pro- 
duction is only half as large 
as ours. 


—Cow Business 


Corn used in the experiment 
contained approximately 25 per 
cent moisture on the ear when 
purchased. After shelling and 
just before artificially drying, the 
moisture content was 20.4 per 
cent. 

Control corn (Ration 1) was 
dried to 13 per cent moisture 
with unheated forced circulating 
air. The corn dried with heat 
was dried in a Cambell re-circu- 
lating dryer. Air flow rates were 
not measured or varied in this 
experiment. Corn drying times 
and temperatures are shown in 
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Table 1. 


During 


the growing phase, 
ground corn was fed with 
chopper alfalfa at the rate of 9 
pounds of alfalfa and 4 pounds 
of corn per day. During the fat- 
tening phase, corn was increased 
to 13 pounds per day and alfalfa 
reduced to 5 pounds per day. 
The alfalfa hay was coarsely 
chopped. 


Results 

The digestibility coefficients 
for all nutrients except protein 
were higher during the fatten- 
ing phase than during the grow- 
ing phase (Table 2). This is 
explainable because the fattening 
rations contained 72 per cent 
corn and the growing rations 
contained 31 per cent corn. The 
remaining percentages were al- 
falfa hay. Nutrients in corn are 
more digestible than nutrients in 
alfalfa hay. 

The possible reason for the de- 
creased digestibility of protein in 
the fattening ration is that with 
the increased feed intake an ex- 
cess of protein was being fed. 
Digestibility of nutrients will be 
lower if the nutrients are fed in 
excess of their need. This indi- 
cates that with the possible ex- 
ception of protein the nutrients 
in the fattening ration were not 
being fed in excess of the ani- 
mal needs while being fattened. 
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TABLE |. Temperature and Drying Time Used in Drying Corn. 





Drying 
Time 


Air Temperature 
Entering Dryer 


Moisture 
After Cooling 


% % 


20.4 13.0 
20.4 13.4 
20.4 12.2 160 6.75 
20.4 13.6 190 5.50 


1 The temperature during the week of natural drying averaged approximately 60°F. 


Initial 


Ration Moisture 





Hours 


168.0 
7.50 


Degree F. 


Unheated! 
130 





TABLE 2. Average Digestion Coefficients Due To Ration Differences. 





Growing Phase Fattening Phase 


Ration No. 2 3 4 | 2 3 4 


These columns based on percentages. 


65.5 65.2 65.0 71.7 71.1 70.3 
66.3 66.3 66.1 72.9 72.2 Tt5 
65.0 65.6 65.0 59.5 57.2 58.1 
58.5 58.4 55.8 66.5 68.1 73.0 
36.6 33.3 33.8 46.7 406 40.4 








69.8 
70.7 
58.4 
69.1 
40.7 


Dry matter 
Organic matter 
Crude protein 
Ether extract 
Crude fiber 
Nitrogen-free 

extract 
Energy 


79.7 
71.6 


79.9 
71.4 


78.1 
69.1 


77.6 
70.2 


81.6 
63.8 


81.8 
62.9 


81.3 
62.6 





No significant difference was 
observed in the digestibility of 
any of the nutrients in the four 
rations in either the growing 
phase or the fattening phase of 
the experiment (Table 2). Ani- 
mal differences accounted for 
most of the variation in the di- 
gestion coefficients. 

Artificial drying of the corn 
used in the rations had no effect 
on the chemical composition of 
the rations. The chemical com- 
position of the corn dried with 
different temperatures was sim- 


ilar. 


No special study of palatability 
was made in this experiment; 
however, there were no refusals 


of the rations, indicating they 
were palatable. The color and 
appearance of the corn was not 
altered by drying. Reports of 
cattle refusing to eat heat dried 
com are understandable if the 
corn was scorched during im- 
proper drying. 

Under the conditions of this 
experiment, it can be concluded 
that there is no nutrient loss in 
corn due to artificial heat drying, 
or decreased digestibility of the 
nutrients in rations containing 
the corn. 


Further Research Needed 
Results of this experiment do 

not reveal information on differ- 

ences in procedures for drying 
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corn. It has been reported that 
there is an association between 
moisture content, drying temper- 
ature, and nutrient loss in arti- 
ficially dried corn. The critical 
point in this relationship has not 
been determined; however, it 
would appear that the lower the 
moisture content of the corn, the 
higher the temperature that can 
be used without altering the nu- 
tritive content of the corn. 

It is possible that corn con- 
taining different moisture con- 
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tents should be dried under dif- 
ferent conditions. The relation- 
ship of temperature, drying time, 
and air flow rate of the heated 
air would constitute factors in- 
volved in the different condi- 
tions necessary for drying corn 
with varying moisture contents. 
There is need for more research 
information from which standard 
procedures could be worked out 
for drying corn under different 
conditions. 





‘This, Children, Is A Cow' 





It will come as a surprise to those adults who remember child- 
hood companionship with calves, colts, lambs and other farm ani- 
mals to learn that play farms are now being opened near large 
cities to give city children introduction to such strange animals as 


COws 


Since only about 12% of the American population now lives on 


farms, most city children are acquainted only with zoo animals and 


with park pigeons and squirrels. 


The cow, particularly, is a stranger. 
When asked where milk comes from, city children often reply, 


“From the milkman.” 


At these play farms children can see the milking of cows and 
can feed and play with smaller animals. 


Such experience probably will seem tame indeed to that rapidly 





diminishing number of Americans who have had the adventure of 
finding a wobbly calf in a pasture, of carrying in a baby lamb, of 
trying to hold a mettlesome colt on a rope, of being chased by an 
angry turkey gobbler, of living with a geometric progression of kittens 
from haylofts. 

A synthetic farm life nevertheless is better than none, and it 
is well that the next generation will at least know that cows are 
not purple, 

—The Milwaukee Journal 
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Miik Cows or Raise Heifers 

More Milk with Psychology 
Small Dairy Farm Survive? 

Drylot Feeding Looks Good 

What About Contract Milking? . 
FARM BUILDINGS & SHOP WORK 
Couldn't Afford Old Buildings 

An Eye on the Wire 

Make Posts Last Longer 

Durable Concrete 


FARM MANAGEMENT 


Will There Be Enough Farmers? 
Family Form in Changing Ag. 
Contract Farming in Hen House 
Farm Outlook for 1959 

Will You Get the Loan? 

Take a Farm Inventory 

Use Market News 

New Packers, Stockyard Act 
Social Security Important 

Small Farms Make Profits 

Farm More Efficiently 

Points for Careful Buying 
Liability Insurance 

Vertical Integration, Your 
Family Farm and Future 

Aut + or Liq Select, 

Can You Stay in Farming 

Cut Cost of Borrowing 

Don't Fear Integration 

Need Remodel Livestock 


. Dec. 





FARM EQUIPMENT & MACHINERY 


Change to Crop Drying 

Tractor Power Steering 

Tractor Motor Oils 

Systematize Livestock Feeding 
Keep Eye on Generator 

Grain Banks Save Labor 

Clean Lots with Pump 
Calibrating Sprayers 

is Bigger Machinery the Answer 
How to Select Tractor 

Wheels Slipping? 

Moisture Tester for Soils, Crops ..Aug. 


FEEDS 


Feed to Cut Poultry Costs 
Surprising Pelleted Feeds 
Report on Feed Additives 
New Era in Livestock Feeding 
Balance Your Rations 

Pellets for Beef Calves 
Corn Feeding Comparisons 
How Much Fiber in Ration? 
High Moisture Corn 
Enzymes, Newest Beef Boosters 
Behind Push For Pullets? 
Where Are on Additives 


FERTILIZERS 


Stop Wasting Manure 
Make a Compost Pile 
Plant Food Profit 
Fertilize for Profit 
The Elusive Element 
How Much Fertilizer 
Lime to Save Potash 












ONE YEAR CONTINUING INDEX 


Correct Fertilizer Formulas ...... March 1959 
Pee CO ks. cvewccasenen March 1959 
Manure by Irrigation ......... -.-April 1959 
Substituting Fertilizer for Land ....May 1959 
Quality Forage and Fertility ..... July 1959 
Can Fertilizer Maintain Fertility ..Aug. 1959 
FORESTRY 

More Money from Orchard ...... Jan. 1959 
Use Woodlot Wisely ............ March 1959 
FRUIT 

Chemicals Thin Peaches ........ -Feb. 1959 
Get Good Trefoil Stand ......... April 1959 
HAY AND HAY CROPS 

Smaller Bales? ........... reer May 1959 
Cees Om Te BD sccccccccvcse July 1959 
Cold Facts on Hot Subject ee July 1959 
What About Hay Conditioners July 1959 
Are We Wasting Roughage ...... Aug. 1959 
Best Use Poor Roughage ........ Aug. 1959 
HOGS 

a: 2 TD. ns pcuctescn sens Dec. 1958 
Parasites Eat Up Pig Profits ..... Dec. 1958 
Breed Leanness Into Hogs ........ Dec. 1958 
Breeders Must Test Boars ........ Dec. 1958 
How Pig Crop Reports Are Made ..Dec. 1958 
Mating Megs Fay .cccccccccvcces Jan. 1959 
Cee Pl, Ge cc cccccccecese Feb. 1959 
Take Risk Out of Hogs ......... Feb. 1959 
Swine Fit Any Farm ..........++. Feb. 1959 
Care for Pigs Early ........... March 1959 
Pacemaker Hog Program ........ March 1959 
What Live Probing Shows ....... April 1959 
Keys to Swine Profit ............ April 1959 
Select Stock for Swine Herd ...... April 1959 
7-Steps for Success with Hogs May 1959 
Machine Fed Hogs ............-- May 1959 
 £ 2 ere July 1959 
Breeds for Crossing ..........++.- July 1959 
Vitamins in Swine Rations ........ July 1959 
<< eee Aug. 1959 
Pregnant Sow Care ............ Oct. 1959 
Feeding Young Pigs .............. Oct. 1959 
PE EP TE scpvevncscciewoas Oct. 1959 
Toll Biting Cure ..-nccccccscccces Oct. 1959 
How To Castrate Pigs ..........+- Oct. 1959 
Your Hogs Over-Corned? ........ Oct. 1959 
IRRIGATION 

Fertilizer and Water ........... March 1958 
Making Irrigation Pay ........... April 1959 
INSECTS AND INSECTICIDES 

Built-in Bug Resistance .......... Dec. 1958 
Legume-Grass Mixtures .......... April 1959 
Systemic Insecticides ............- May 1959 
PASTURES 

More Milk from Fewer Acres Feb. 1959 
More Pastures This Year ........ arch 1959 
Lespedeza Grows, Alfalfa Won't ..July 1959 
Pep Up Old Pasture .........+..- July 1959 
Strip vs. Rotational Grazing ...... July 1959 
Spring Grass 8 Months .......... Oct. 1959 
Ton a We GD vscccvcesenaecs Oct. 1959 
POULTRY 

Egg Production and Morning Lights Jan. 1959 
Caged Layers in New York ...... an. 1959 
ee OE OE cc cccnchesenven Jan. 1959 
sc viesdeneekwenes Jan. 1959 
I oo he hea tae sein Jan. 1959 
What's Ahead for Broilers? ...... Jan. 1959 
More Eggs, Less Feed ........... Jan. 1959 
ft fg SaaS Jan. 1959 








Plump Turkeys, Less Protein ...... Jan. 1959 
Slat Floors for Hens ............ Jan. 1959 
Groodingg Chicks ...cccccccccccvcs Jan. 1959 
eS OO —Eeree Jan. 1959 
Crowding Layers Profitable ...... Feb. 1959 
More from Clean Eggs .......... Feb. 1959 
Can Poultrymen Expand? ....... March 1959 
How Much Crowd — pevanea April 1959 
Cannibalism ........ seeeee+May 1959 
What About Bloodspots? ae raenea May 1959 
New Approach Flock Health ...... July 1959 
Produce Quality Eggs .......... Aug. 1959 
Hens Get Enough Energy? ........ Oct. 1959 
SHEEP AND GOATS 

Sheep Records Speak ............ Dec. 1958 
Long or Short Wool? ............ Jan. 1959 
Alfalfa-Corn for Lambs ........ .-Feb. 1959 
Vitamin D for Lambs ........... Feb. 1959 
102 Ewes on 160 Day Acres ..... April 1959 
Robbers Take Sheep ............ Oct. 1959 
SILAGE 

Silage and Moisture ........... March 1959 
Latest on Grass Silage .......... May 1959 
Every Acre in Silo ............ Aug. 1959 
Bunk out of Bunker Silos ........ Aug. 1959 
Preserving Corn Silage .......... Aug. 1959 
Stop Seepege from Silo ........ Aug. 1959 
Make Good Grass Silage ...... Aug. 1959 
SOILS 

eee. Oe em Be cncassccnnena March 1959 
Should You Fall or Spring Plow March 1959 
Soil Acidity and Vegetables ..March 1959 
a eee March 1959 
Did Your Soil Sizzle? ......... March 1959 
Interpreting Soil Tests ......... March 1959 
Testing for Nitrogen ............. Moy 1959 
VETERINARY 

Lepto A Major Threat ........... Dec. 1958 
Inherited Non-Lethal Traits of Cattle Feb. 1959 
ee Ge ND icedpeaBinwaneeers Feb. 1959 
Controlling Reproductive Cycle Feb. 1959 
Cattle Breeding Tips ............ eb. 1959 
When Bloat Strikes ...........-45 April 1959 
Fe ee vas, ME April 1959 
GO ee eee May 195° 
Pee Te Oe GE cove cccvevtvses May 1959 
Semen Test for Bulls ............ May 1556 
Controlling Sex of Offspring ..... May 1959 
Twin Calves and Infertility ...... ay 1959 
Vaccination Halts Lepto .......... July 1959 
Livestock Poisoning .............. July 1959 
What Do About Bloat ........... July 1959 
Save Barnyard Babies .......... Aug. 1959 
.. Ae Me Fa Aug. 1959 
56 Grin antenatal aie Oct. 1959 
Rearing Orphan Animals ........ Oct. 1959 
How To Castrate Pigs ............ Oct. 1959 
Wt CD SD db ccacescccccaeese Oct. 1959 
Re TP OF ov vivsiccnsieseed Oct. 1959 
WEEDS 

New Weed Killers .............. April 1959 
Bend Bey Weeks wccccccvccecves April 1959 
ee Oe EE acd cteserencen July 1959 
MISCELLANEOUS 

Yankee Oysters, Japanese Girls Dec. 1958 
American Visits Russian Farm Jan. 1959 
Ancient Beekeeping ............. Feb 1959 
PD BE seccseccccoeccsves April 1959 
Bungling Bees and Weevils ...... April 1959 
When Bee Stings Hurt ........... July 1959 


Farm Ponds for Fun 








NEW FARM MANAGEMENT BOOKS 


The new Prentice-Hall Farm Management books described below are 
a major advance in farm book publishing. 


They are beautifully 


haunt well illustrated, fast and easy to read. Most important, they 


contain the latest farm information necessa 


to make money farm- 


ing. Order these books direct from Farmer's Digest, Fort Atkinson, 


Wisconsin. To prices below, add 


BEEF PRODUCTION 

By Ronald V. Diggins and Clar- 
ence E. Bundy. Covers the prob- 
lems of feeding, breeding, and 
management of beef cattle. The 
language is simple and avoids 
technical terms. The material is 
complete and logically arranged 
so that specific information is 
easy to find. Over 200 photo- 
graphs and over 20 useful tables. 
384 pp. Size 6 x 87%. Illustrated. 
$6.00. 

DAIRY PRODUCTION 

By R. V. Diggins and C. E. 
Bundy. A complete study of dairy 
farming including the latest ex- 
perimental findings. Deals with 
every phase of the enterprise 
from choosing and caring for the 
herd to marketing the product 
and showing dairy cattle. 320 
pp. Size 6 x 9. Illustrated. $6.00. 


LIVESTOCK AND POULTRY 
PRODUCTION: 

Principles and Practices 

By C. E. Bundy and R. V. Dig- 
gins. A non-technical study of 
the five areas of animal hus- 
bandry — swine, cattle, cows, 
sheep, and poultry. Basic meth- 
ods and latest research findings 
relating to successful livestock 


15c for postage and shipping. 


and poultry production are in- 
cluded. 608 pp. Size 6 x 9. 
Illustrated. $6.55. 


SHEEP PRODUCTION 

By Ronald V. Diggins and Clar- 
ence E. Bundy. Accurately and 
completely covers every aspect of 
the production and marketing of 
sheep and wool. Written in a 
practical, to the point manner, 
it is easy to read and understand. 
Over 200 photographs and line 
drawings are features. 416 pp. 
Size 6 x 87%. Illustrated. $6.50. 


Soil: Use and Improvement 

By J. H. Stallings. An up-to- 
date, complete presentation of the 
information necessary for success- 
ful soil conservation. How to ob- 
tain top yields and improve the 
soil at the same time. With 120 
photographs, line charts, and 
graphs. 411 pp. Size 6 x 9. $5.95. 
SWINE PRODUCTION 

By C. E. Bundy and R. V. Dig- 
gins. A complete and up-to-date 
handling of swine production 
problems reflecting the most re- 
cent experimental data. With 50 
useful tables and more than 200 
selected photos and drawings. 
432 pp. Size 6 x 9. Illustrated. 
$6.00. 


ORDER FROM FARMER'S DIGEST, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 








NEW BABY PIG 
LITTER FEEDER 


Start pigs on new creep feeds as 
early as possible to make money with 
hogs. This new feeder fits in corner of 
the pig creep near the heat lamp to 
start pigs eating as young as five days. 
Helps you get fast, low cost gains. 
Feeder front panel adjusts to allow a 
little or a lot of feed in ‘ 
pan. Saves feed, avoids > 
waste. When litters run 
together four single 
feeders make one large 
feeder. Complete _ in- 
structions. 15,000 in use 
in Illinois. Send check 
to—The Highsmith Co., 
Fort Atkinson, Wis. 





4 FEEDERS only $9.85 Postpaid 








FARMER'S DIGEST FARM AND HOME FILES 


8 Files of Your Choice, Only $2.95 Postpaid 


Now, keep your farm business records filed neat and 
handy, right at your finger tips. Avoid losing expense 
records that save tax money. Keep machinery instruc- 
tion books, crop and livestock records, etc. Made of 
white-lined cardboard covered with leather-like, forest 
green paper. Shipped folded flat. Look fine on your 
office or home bookshelves. Available with printed 
labels at right. Size 2" thick by 10" high by 7” 


deep. Specify files desired by number. Send check 
to address below. 


Especially for Farmer's Digest — 






Special file holds one year of Farmer's 
Digest. Makes a 1000-page, complete- 
ly indexed library of a one 
year subscription. Has ad- 
vontages over binding that 
costs $4.00 per year. Or- 
der with other files listed 
~ |= gg — at right or send 50¢ for 
olf ee - ene file, $1 for three. 


WAONAUSWH— 


FILES AVAILABLE 
(Order by number) 


. Contents: (You fill in) 
. Agricultural Bulletins 
. Machinery Monuvals 


Swine Records 
Crop and Field Records 


. Paid Bills and Receipts 
. Unpaid Bills, Receipts 
. Livestock Records 

. Cow Production Records 
. Farmer's Digest 

. Reader's Digest 

. National Geographic 

. Breeding Records 

. Soil Records 

. Poultry Records 

. Social Security Records 
. 4-H Records 


F. F. A. Records 
Veterinary Information 


. Government Programs 
. Cancelled Checks 


Kitchen File 
Comic Books 


Farmer's Digest, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsir 





Pictured 
At Right: 


New Easy 
Way to — 


Beef Cattle | 


"You don't need a 
$500 scale to know 
what your feeders are 


doing!" 


A new, low cost tape now 
makes it easy for you to ac- 
curately estimate the weight 
of your feeder and beef 
breeding cattle. For practi- 
cal purposes, it substitutes 
for a scale costing several 
hundred dollars. Tested on 
experiment station beef 
herd, scale and tape weights 
differed less than 2% on 
total weight of 38 head. Use 
it to keep track of daily gain 
and thus check the effective- 
ness of your feeding pro- 
gram. Use it also to "weigh" 
fed cattle and market for 
the most profit. For cattle 
from 82 to 1888 pounds. 
One side estimates weight 
of fed cattle in grades Medi- 
um, Good, Choice and Fan- 


cy. Other side for feeder, 
beef breeding and crossbred 


cattle. To use, just place 
around heart girth, pull tight, 
and read correct scale. Side 


sewed 108" long, |" wide. 
Extra strong, non-stretch- 
able, plastic coated fabric 
in double thickness. Money 
back guarantee. Send check 
or M.O. $1.59 for One Tape, 
$4.49 for Three, $16.95 for 
Twelve. The Highsmith Co. 
Inc., Fort Atkinson, Wis. 





